VOCABULAEY OF JIALAYSTAX BASKETWOmC: A 
S^rUDY IX THE W. L. ABBOTT COLLECTIOXS. 



By Otis 'F, il.vsox, 

LLcnd Cuvnior, Department of Anthropotogu, t\ N. Xational Museum. 



INTRODUCTION. 

This vooahulai’V is the result of studies in lari^e collections of has- 
ketwork from the Andamans and Nicobars, the Peninsula of 
Malacca, Sumatra and the islands thereabout, and Borneo south of 
Sai’awak, with the view of having a lucid nomenclature in describing 
the Abbott specimens more at length in a larger work. Tlie collc(‘- 
tions were personally gathered and presented to the United ^States 
Xational iMuseum by Dr. William L. Abbott, of Philadeljdiia. 

The Abbott collections are of greatest scientific value as types, 
because after studying the wants of the ^luseum he labeled each 
specimen carefulh" according to the latest requii'ements. and they 
come in the most opportune time to compare with the vast material 
now being sent from the Philippines. The Abbott collections also 
ally themselves with the textile handicrafts of Japan, China, the 
southeastern Asiatic states, and the islands of the Pacific. 

The terms “basketry'' and basketwork " are here taken to em- 
brace all handicrafts used in the manufacture of ^lalaysian baskets 
proper and in other industries as well, in which the same technical 
pi'ocesses occur. Later will be shown the varied and wide applica- 
tion of the terms. 

The word Mala^^sia is preferred to iNfalaya, since the lattei*, as com- 
monly used, is more restricted. The term also leaves room foi- the 
racial diversities known to exist from the Philippines to the Sunda 
Islands. 

Plate I shows how dilferent in form, structure, and technic the 
lAIala ysian basketwork is. The figures on the plate, beginning at the 
left, are first, a carrying basket (Cat. No. 23‘2r)3o, U.S.X.M.), in close 
oblique checker weaving, of pandanus. At the border the elements 
are turned down over a hoop and inwoven. The carrying zone is 
bound by two small stems run through the texture, forming a band 
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an inch and one-lialf wide. Two looj^s of twined work furnish the 
hold for the carrying band of bast. The specimen is from Banka 
Island. 

The second hgiire represents a covered, jar-shape basket (Cat. No. 
237103, U.S.N.M.), from the island of Engano. It is in what is 
called single lacing. (See Lacing.') The foot of the basket is a 
braided ring of rattan sjdit, and the bottom is set in. j 

The third specimen is a rough l^asket, or ambong, of bark (Cat. 

No. 232052, U.S.N.^L), from Klabat Bay, Banka Island, for canwing 
varions articles, from live animals to 3 "ams. It is made of five coarse * 
strips, U-shape, woven in open eheckerwork at the bottom, bent up 
and held in place by coarse twined weaving of vine. On the front of < 
the picture will be seen the rude handle. (See Barhworlx\) 

The fourth figure, lying on its side (Cat. No. 22940G, U.S.N.M.), 
from Singapore, is a rice .steamer. The cylindrical body is made of a 
strip of hard, tough l)ark, the ends sewed together. The borders are 
of hoopwork, sewed on with ^lalay knots. The movable bottom is an 
elaborate grating of bamboo stri]:>s. The handles are bails of rattan. 
The to}) is of pandaniis leaf. The rice is placed in a steamer, which 
is set over l)oiling water, and the .steam does the cooking. 

d'he fifth specimen (Cat. No. 221510, U.S.N.^1.), from Labnan 
Jawa, South Bagi Island, is of wickerwork in rattan stems, showing 
the body and the method of turning down, inweaving, and fastening 
otV. For the beginning of the Avork at the bottom, see fig. 8. 

The figure on the extreme right (Cat. No. 221538, U.S.N.M.), from 
Simalnr Island, is a small hand basket of fine rattan splits, in what is 
(\alled wra})ped weaving.'' The border is of false braidwork. It is 
interesting to find on this side of the world a technic identical Avith 
that among the I\Iakah Indians of VaiuanuTn- Island. (See fig. 40.) 

In my Avork entitled Aboriginal American Basketry^ it was found 
convenient, after consulting with many felloAV-stndents, to adoj)t a 
uniform s(4 of names for the materials, forms, structural parts, tech- 
nical }>ro(‘esses, and a})pliances iiiA olved. As in the former Avork, so 
Iku’c. Avords in common use ai*e ado])ted Avith their coiiATutional mean- 
ings. Native names foi* all specimens have been carefully gathered by 
Doctoi* Abbott, and they are pi’iceless: but they must be emplovcal 
sparingly in a glossary, since there are almost as many different dia- 
lects sj)oken in the Malaysian area as Avere found in the United States 
by the fir^l settlers. 

In no other part of the world are such accommodating plants to be 
found for our ail. The varied forms of basketiw groAv out of the 
d('inands of a tropical climate and the industries occasioned thereby. 



' AUori.irinal Aiiioricaii Hasketry, fijjc. 22, i>. 2MU. 
^Report, r. S. Xational Alusenui, 10o2, pp. 193-197. 
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The stnu'turnl parts — bottoiiu body, framework, border, rover, car- 
rying and other added ^portions, have relation to peoples who by rea- 
son of climate wear little clothing and to whom the saving of an 
ounce in load is an advantage. 

The ])rincipal claim to attention and interest, however, is the in- 
finite vaiaety of technical processes and their combinations, including 
rootwork, stemwork, and leafwoi-k; bai-kwork, bastwork, skinwoi-k, 
and spathework; loomless weaving under many name's; coiling in 
great varieties: besides winding, lacing, plaiting, braiding, netting, 
knotAvork, and joinerwork, in bewildering te<‘hnic. dliese for the 
purposes of proper classitication should be examined carefully and 
described in unmistakable terms, which may be employed in a com- 
parative study of the Abbott specimens with others from neighboring 
peoples and from the world at large. While many of the processes 
have a general resemblance in the two hemisphei'cs, the special pi*ob- 
lems are (piite ditl'erent. The American woman in each piece' of 
work follows one general plan thi'oughoul. To borrow a word from 
natural history, her work is not so Inghl}^ organized, although the 
manipulation is quite as skilful. 

Tn the Ameiacan examples, bottoms and borders are indeed some- 
what varied. The Porno woman does know several ways of starting 
her work, and she gets at it sooner and more gracefully. The Tlinkii 
weaver is a genius in bordei's. and yet her materials restrict h(*i* in 
her motifs.^ The Abbott baskets, made of rattan, bamboo, and other 
woody substances, have the foot, if pi’esent, made in all sorts of 
ways — a part of the bottom and separate fi-om it. The bottom in 
such a basket is conspicuously distinct from the body, has not the 
same outline, and is definitely bounded. The outline of the body is 
round, or at least curved. AVhen the active textile elements of the 
l)ottom pass up to the warp, or jrassive part of the body, the technic 
changes and also the name. With the softer ek'inents, the same 
holds tru(‘. The ^Malaysian has greater variety. The checkers, twills, 
rhomboid, hexagon, and octagon work greatly excel the American in 
their development and elaboi'ation. 

Among the special peoples visited by Doctor Abbott in making the 
collections here described are the following: 

Andamanese, (See ^Iincoi)i.) 

Battaks: XatiA^es of Sumatra. 

Chowpal: Negritos of Trong, J^ower Siam. 

Dyaks: Various Mala}^ tribes of Borneo. 

Euganese: Of Engano Island, west of Sumatra. 

Jakuns: Of Kumpin PiA'cr, Pahang, ^lalav Peninsula. 

^ See (n T. Emmons, Tlu‘ Basketry of the Tlinkit. Mem. Amer. ,Mus. Nat. 
Hist., New York, l[m, 111, Ft. 2. 
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Malays: General l)^o^Yn people, in many subdivisions, ethnic and 
cultural. 

]\lincopi : Aborigines of Andaman Islands. 

Xiasese: Of Nias Island, \vest of Sumatra. 

Xicobarese. (See Shompeng.) 

Sakais: On the Malay Peninsula. 

Sellungs: In Mergui Archipelago, west of Malay Peninsula. 

Semangs: An aboriginal people of Malacca Peninsula. 

Shompeng: Aborigines of the Xicobar Islands. 

VOCABULARY. 

Abbreviations , — If they are to be used, the following rules are 
suggested : In bibliography, those adopted for the International 
Catalogue would be the best. For special basketry expedients the 
letter x may stand for an indefinite number, as in tlu^ sentence, “ At 
the upsett, about the carrying band, and on the borders of burden 
baskets, x rows of close work are added for additional strength.'’ 

There would be no obscurit}^ in putting ver., hor., dex., and sin. 
for vertical, horizontal, dextral, and sinistral, in describing the in- 
tricate technic of certain classes of basketwork. Also, in describing 
twilled work, the fractional formula may be employed, for example. 

‘ Ainder-two-over-one ’’ could be or hor. would mean ‘Hhe 

’ 1 ’ sm. 

horizontal splits all pass under the dextral and over the sinistral 
splits.’' Care should be taken to explain what is meant by an ab- 
breviation and to have it signify always the same idea. 

Dr. J. Lehmann reduces the whole nomenclature of loomless textiles 
(Geflechtsai'ten) to forniuhe, in which Poman and Arabic numerals, 
capitals, and lower-case type, and Greek letters are employed to show 
at a glance the most intricate textures. 

Added paids , — Include all attachments for adapting baskets to 
their specialties. The betel basket will have pockets for the different 
substances; at the bottom of the bolo basket will be a block of spongy 
wood to receive the point ; the bird cage, the fish basket, the protector 
for hot food, will all be fitted for their several functions. 

Ambong , — General Malay name foi’ a carrying or burden basket. 

d //V.— The ]\lalaysian basket-makers j^ractice something like sew- 
ing and make hundreds of fine holes foi‘ the rattan filaments that do 
the woi’k of thread. The holes are made with piercei*s (see Pierced 
(Cork), but as tlie effect is produced by a thrust, with revolutions, the 
instruments will be described and illustrated under Drill, (See 
Plate IV.) 

Back pad , — A smooth piece of spa the or bark sewed on the side of 
a burden basket that is worn against the naked back of the carriei’. 
Though this type of basket has rounded body, the squared foot and 
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framework and the fixed baek])ad make it proper to speak of sides. 
(See Plate III.) 

— In Nias, jackets made of hark cloth, wliich see. 

Uamhoo skin. — The outer skin of youno' bamboo stems, when 
peeled off and properly cured, is used like spathe and bast for making 
hats and for other smooth textures. 

Uamhoo work. — To the natives of Malaysia, bamboo stems serve 
the doulile use of receptacles and as the basis and material for much 
basketry technic. Pamboo is the common name for the large ti*ee-like 
grasses belonging to the genus Uamhasa, of which moi*e than thirty 
sjiecies are known. Some send uj) canes fi’om their rhizomes 50 to (>() 
feet high in a single season. In others, one of the hollow inteiaiodes 
may reach a foot in diameter and more than o feet in length. The 
bamboo canes are employed for no end of uses in ^Malaysia, both 
whole and split. ]\Iasts, sails, mats, roofs, walls, flooi’s, furniture, and 
the finest baskets are made from stems, leaves, and finely-shredded 
outer skin. 

Hark cloth. — The bast, or inner bark, of Ficas hicuspis and other 
exogens is beaten into tapa, narrow stri]:>s of which form the harness 
for attaching the burden basket to the body of tlie can*iei\ 

Uarkwork. — The various uses of bark in the basket-making art — 
outer bai’k and inner bark of exogens, both natural and textilized. 
The large bracts of leaves and spathes of ilowei‘s and the green skin 
of bamboo steins do most excellent service in the making and fitting 
of receptacles. (See Tapa.) These substances are rounded with the 
grain as they grew on the plant or across the grain and wra])ped 
about n mold. TIioa^ are cut into large pieces, to be made into hats or 
into strips to be woven. (See Plate I.) 

Jtaski twork. — The basket, in ^Malaysia as elsewhere, is a receptacle 
and a vehicle. The myriad utensils there perfoianing these functions 
go by the genei’al name of basketry. The numberless varieties of 
loomless handici*afts in flexile mateiaals to be found in and on bas- 
kets may be gi‘ouped under the word basketwork." d'hese same 
])rocesses in o(hei‘ associations may bear different names. In mate- 
rials, ^lalavsian i)eoples would have barkwork, canewoi'k, leafwoi’k, 
rootwork, spathewoi-k, and stemwoiiv. Or, if necessary, one could 
speak of bamboo work, ejoo work (meaning the long, black, tough 
hairs on the wine ])alm), palm-leaf work, j)an<lanus work, rattan 
work, and as many moi‘e kinds as there might be substances fur- 
nishing the chief material. 

In all these operations there is the attempt to produce a utensil or 
to imitate its pi‘oces.ses on oi* in something else. Looked at from the 
naturalist's ])oint of view, all the things here in mind have structures 
and functions, and may be studied as specimens for scientific investi- 
gation. In structure, the objects are made of flexile, or flexible mate- 
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1‘ials. into this, tliat. or the other; but one characteristic remains the 
material is ]>liant and pliable and is used by bendina’ it into place. 

Another step in the structural history of textiles before reaching 
the functional stage, may be called the “ technic,'' under which the 
material becomes a knot, a braid, a chain, a twine, a weft, a coil, a 
lacing — all done by hand, without loom or other sub.stitute for hand- 
work, and all assembled as contributors in that intricate composition 
called basket Avork. 

Under function, two things come to pass: The true basketAvork 
multiplies its offices and becomes Avails, floor, matting, and roof for 
the hou.se: hat. shoe, garment, and adornment for the body: covering 
and ottering for the dead: the minister of industries and decorative 
arts, where it is no longer receptacle nor vehicle. (See Uses.) 

It is in this broad acceptation that the avoivI basketAvork is here 
used. AVhatever processes have l)een ab.^orbed Ijy the basket-maker 
Avill be taken into consideration, no matter if they be employed else- 
Avhere. Indeed, some of the ])rettiest examples of basketAvoi'k are to 
be found on shields, shafts of spears, hilts of edged Aveapons, and in 
personal ornaments. They also furnish inotiA'es for the cai ver and 
painter. 

The term iNIalaysian basketAvork " Avill be made comprehensive 
enough to cover all textile Avork that is loomless. As one examjile 
among many, the bamboo stem is not ba.skelAvoi-k. but (1) its joints 
are made into receptacles and vehicles: (2) basketAvork Avill be put 
on them before they can be u.seful : and (3) the tough and Ilexible 
and beautiful outer surface rendei's a Avide range of textile services. 
The same may be said of the pandanns and other leaves, Avhi(*h lend 
themsehes to basketry, so eveiy thing made of them ma}^ be studied 
in basketAvork. 

ilarsden (]). i)^)) says that baskets. *' bronong baccole,'’ are a con- 
siderable pail of the fui'iiiture of a Sumatran house and the number is 
the token of the oAvner's Avealth. In them his hai’vests of rice or 
pepper are gathered and brought home. Tliey are made of slices of 
bamboo connected by means of split i-attans, and are carried chieflv 
by the Avoimui. on the l)ack. su])ported by a sti*ing or band across the 
for{‘head. 

( See Baric irorh , ) 

Ihad'nuj. — Ivibbon-like strips of pretty material run into open 
l>asketAvork, for decoi’ation. 

Bcjxro, — Also Behuco. (See Calamufi.) 

BeJayinr/. — d'he })i ocess thus named by sailoi’s is used l)y the Abbott 
peoples as an ornamental knotAvork on the boi’ders of baskets, Avhich 
seems to b(‘ tin* original imaniing* of overlaying. The Dyak basket- 
makers tuck the inoAung part iindei’ the pa.ssiw* parts in passing and 
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make a kind of false braid oi* knotwoi^k. (See also Ff(jim‘-of-8 
work.) Captain Toziei* calls it overhand-knot in single slrand.’' 

Betel hasket. — One of the forms of basketry on whicli the ]\Ialay- 
sian craftswoinan exj)ends her utmost skill. Ihdid is ehcwed uni- 
versally after the manner of tobacco. The (piid is made nj) of betel 
nut, pei)per leaf, and dry slaked linu'. ]\Iarsden says (]>. Tl) tliat 
the betel-nut tree, is in o-rowtl) jind nj)])(‘arance not 

unlike (he cocoanut. The belel is the astrinovnt seed of this palm 
{Areea catechu), about as large as a nutmeg. Large ]:>lantations are 
made of the siri ” {Piper hetcl)^ a creeping plant, whose leaf, of a 
strong aromatic flavor, they wrap about the niit, dip in i:>()wdered 
lime, and j)ut into the mouth. The basket for holding all these and 
the utensils that belong with them is (piite an exquisite atfaii*, hung 
to the belt. (Sec figs. 8*2.) 

Bird Cage, — See TeeJnne. 

Bodjf, — The j^art of a basket above the bottom, for wliich all other 
])arts (‘xist and to which tliey are attached. Tlie materials, shapes, 
structural parts and their relations, technics, atta(‘hments, and de(‘ora- 
tions demand the clo.sest study, inasmuch as they furnish the best 
means foi* cla.ssification. Okey sj)eaks oF the body as “sides.'’ This 
is quite proper in ]\Ialaysia, since a large pi’ 0 ])ortion of- the basktds 
are attached to tlie person and have ba(‘k and front and sid(*s differ- 
entiated. Es])ecial notice should be taken of the relations which 
added j)arts bear to the body. Tn some examples they ai*e woi*ked in 
when the body is forming; in others they arc^ added afterwards. (See 
Carrging ha.sket,^ Corei\ F ramework,^ Oiiannentatlon,, Rim, Techrir,^ 
V pnett, Wearing, Weft.) 

Cat. Xo. 221034, IJ.S.X.^M., Plate II, is a burden basket fi’om Siaba 
Hay, Xias Island, west of Sumatra, illustrating in an excellent man- 
ner the diversified technic that may l)e connected with it. 

1. 44ie l)ody is a cvlindei' of I’attan in three forms and Avoven in 
three direction.s. The horizontal elements are thin hoops; th(‘ i*ight 
ol)li(]ues are slender s])lits latti(‘ed on the hooj)s half an inch aj)art 
and slightly inclined : the left obliques are the active uniting elements, 
being al.so slcndei* sj)lits, going in.side the hoo})s and outside the right 
obliques, lying flat again.st the former and making a twist or cnid 
around the latter each time one is pa.ssed. 44ie lower ]:>()rti()n of the 
body is in (juite open woik, but above the strengtluming hooj) th(‘ 
teclinic is as close as po.ssible. 

2. 41ie attachments and accessory technics to th(» body of this speci- 
men are many, {a) The foot is a hoop, whose ()\’ei*}aj)]3ing (Uids arc 
joined by wrap])ing and which is held on by a serving in long stit(*lies. 
(h) The framework consists of upriglits of rattan splits donl)led 
over the hoop of the carrying zone, lashed to the body and to the 
bottom by a series of Malay knotwork. 
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Carrying |)arts are the stout hoop on the body a few inches 
from the top, answering to a hoop on the inside, for backing, and all 
held to the body technic by a series of knots. On the two uprights 
that limit the back of the body are knotted loops, or grommets, for 
tlie carrying band of soft bark cloth. 

4. Borderwork will ahvays be a chief ])oint of interest. Tn this 
example it consists of two half hoops of rattan fitted against the 
np])er rim of the body, a thin piece of rattan laid o\er tlie joint, and 
all neatly bound with two sets of knots close togethei', their connect- 
ing sjdits prettily intei'woven. In other examples three or more sets 
of knots pi’oduce l)road bands of ornamental work by their inter- 
weaving. 




FlC. 1 ('LOSE, ODLIOI’E rilECKERWORK WITH IN’WOVEX RORDER, SlIOWINCJ FIXISIIED RASKET 

AXn DETAlli OF RoRRER. 



B order — If the iij)]3(‘r margin of the body technic in a basked 
be called ''rim,'" boi'derwork will apply to that great variety of treat- 
ment bestowed by ]\Ialaysian basket-makers upon th(‘ margin, or 
rim. Some of the Amei'ican Indian women were not far behind them.® 
It is the part receiving tlu' most sci'iipnlons care on account of strain 
and stress, but it offered to deccn-ative motives their best oppor- 
tunities. Ilei’e will be found bi*aidwork, (‘oiledAVork, hooj)work. 
knotwork, and twinedwork. All at once the basket-maker is thinking 
how best to fasten off body technic at the rim ; what t('chnic shall 
the distinctive borderwork receive. Here terminates also the frame- 
work, here rests tlie covei*, and how shall they all lie harmonized. 
Practically, boi'ders are checker, donble-hoop, two-hoop, thin hoop, 
sloping shoulder, wrapped, moused, interlocking helical, and inwoven. 

'• S(‘(‘ lOinnions, Aiiier. 31us. X;it. Hist., New York, III, Tt. 2. 
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Cilt. Xo. 28i^()T2, U.S.X'.M. (fi^. 1.), is an example of oblique 
cheekerwork in panclaniis leaf, and the accoinpanvinn- drawings 
show the detail of bending downward and liiek-in at the border. 
The basket-maker has achieved two 
good results: she has given a 

neat and safe finisli and. by turn- 
ing checker into | twill, adds tlie 
ornamental feature of variet}". 

There is no end of the ways in 
which the ^lalaysian basket-makei-s 
do their tucked ])ordei‘s. (See also 
Plates T. XVII. and figs. 

Cat. Xo. 24T280. F.S.X.M. (fig. 

2). shows an example of figure- 
of-8 bordei’work on plain checker 
or in wicker. The borderwork 
movement of each split is seen in 
the upper drawing (a). The result 
of using two splits of dilfei*ent colors is given in front (h) and 
back (c) view in the drawings. 

Cat. Xo. 221538. U.S.X.M. (fig. 3), illustrates l)orderwork in which 
are combined a pretty braided etl'ect on the upper margin with loops 





Fig. 3. — Looped .vxd kraided borderwork. 

deep enough to take in several rows of body technic. This is often 
necessaiT not only for strength, but to cover up stitf. unsightly ends 
ever obtruding* themselves in the bamboo and rattan countrv. 
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Cat. Xo. 23*2()30, U.S.X.M. (fig. 4), is borderwork in whieli a row 
of stifi' warps are turned down between two half hoops of rattan, 
the whole bound together by two series of ]\Ialay knotwork and the 

ugly gap between 
the hoops covered 
by three rows 
of wrapped weft 
done in the tops 
of the turns in 
the ]\Ialay knots. 
The upper draw- 
ing (a) shows 
side view of the 
w a r p s, li oops, 
knot series, and 
the covering of 
the space between hoops. The lower (Z>) gives a top view of the 
three wrapped wefts so interlaced as to produce a three-strand braid 
efi'ect on the upper 
turns of the knots. 

Cat. Xos. 22ir)l(k 
22ir>23, and 22i:)13, 
r, S. X. :M., are 
brought together 
(fig. a) to show the 
procedure from a 
simple turn in bor- 
der to more com- 
plex forms without 
recourse to knot- 
work of any kind. 

Tt is wickerwork on 
warps in j:»airs. The 
borderwork in the 
upper d r a w i n g 
shows the bending 
down of one of 
each pair to the 
riglit, the other to 
the left, skipping 
t h e neighboring 




Fit! 



5.- Ends of waups turned down for borderwork. 

pair in each case and thrusting the ends into the wickerwork two 
warps away. 

Tn the middle drawing this l)order serves as the basis of twined 
work among the bends of the warps, the separate elements of the 
twine being stems in jiairs. 
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In the lower drawing' it is bra idwork ainoii”* the bends and the 
stems are in twos and fours. 

Cwt. No. 2215K), U.S. N.]\L, i>’ives a border in bra idwork without 
knotwoi’k (fig. ()), in which three steins of rattan braid together in 
pairs, (ih. (i(\ h(\ over the bends of wai*|)s. Such combinations ai*e 
found on oi'iiamental baskets in wickerwork. 

Boffonnvork. — Malaysian baskcdrv, though it varies greatly, finds 
its prime motive in the bottomwork, esj)ecially the burden baskets. 




with their square footing and framework for cylindihcal and conical 
bodies. A deal of bottomwork is simplest checker or twilled work 
in what will 1 k‘ the stakes, the warp, the active elements in forming 
the body. Added to these will be the stilfening parts, the footing, 
the knotting, the sewing, and the staying j)arts, or accessories. The 
following varieties are easily distinguished : 

1. r)()ttom and l)ody in one indistinguishable, 

2. l)ottom in similar technic, much plainer. 

3. Hottoin elements all warps of sides. 
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4. Bottom bounded by uj)sett in different technic. 

5. Bottom with foot. 

G. Bottom separate and set in. 

7. Bottom entirely moyable. 

Cat. Xo. 232G3G, U.S.X.^I., is a type of bottom seen in a ijreat num- 
ber of ^Malaysian baskets (hg. 7). It consists of two series of thin 
splits latticed at right angles in their middles. They are held securely 
in })lace by a double row of boustrophic twinedwork forming the 
upsett, and also braced by single rows of twining crossed diagonally. 
The splits are then all bent up at right angles to become the warps 

of the body, which 
is built up by yari- 
ous technics oyer a 
mold. (See Mold- 
iny.) 

Fig. 8 (Cat. Xo. 
22151:L U.S.N.M.) 
shows the bottom 
of a globular wick- 
er basket. Fifteen 
rattan stems in 
groups of fiyes laid 
side by side are 
bent and laid on 
and under one an- 
other so that each 
stem will cross 
one from anothei* 
group, all in place 
i-es(‘mbling curyed 
spokes of an iron 

wheel. In this po- 
ne. 7. Lattice J 50 TT 0 .M, WITH TWINED CPSETT IX BOU.STKOPII. . . Ill 

sit ion they are held 

together in pairs by two rows of wra])ping about alternate crossings. 
Adjacent stems are then brought together in pairs and fastened with 
another double row of wrapping. Just outside of this ’the regular 
wickerwork begins, forming the iipsett. The jiairs of stems continue 
as war]) iij) to the rim. 

BoHHtrophir . — Apjffied to twined or other technic that does not 
pass round and round spirally, but back and forth dextrally and 
sinist rally. 

Braid ico)di \ — Xarrow fabric, in which three or more elements are 
interwoyen, but there is no distinction lietween passiye and actiye 
parts: all ai‘e pliant and actiye. The ^Malaysian women are wonder- 
fully adept in making and applying it. BraidAvork may be flat, like 
sennit, or round, or sciuare. Braiding may be a part of general 
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teclinic, a.s in borders, or ready-innde sennit or otlier braid ina}^ be 
an element in dilterent kinds of weavin< 2 :. (See fii»s. i), 10, 11, 1‘2.) 

Brooms. — Made from fiber of eoeo palm by basket-making pro- 
cesses, 

Bumhan hatu (‘M)einban," Skeat). — A lar^-e ton^h reed of dark 
color, <»‘rowin<»* on the bills of AVest Horneo. T"sed nni(‘h in basket- 
makiiiii'. 

Burden basket. — A car- 
rying basket foi- heavy 
loads. I'sually support- 
ed on the body by means 
of a bark cloth band over 
the shoulders, like a knap 
s a c k . Sometimes the 
band goes acu’o.ss the 
breast and occasionally 
across th(‘ forehead. The 
bm*den baskets are the 
acme of the maker's art. 

(Udamas. — A genus of 
palms having over 80 
species, in Asia, some in 
Australia and A f lA c a. 

Slender, solid stems, 
sometimes 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter, growing to 
great lengths, clambering 
among the branches of 
trees by means of the 
hooked prickles on the 
stalks of their pinnate 
leaves. C. rofang.^ C. ra- 
dentam.^ C. rerns, C. rlm- 
hudis, and probal)ly other 
Indian and Malaysian 
species are tin' sourc(* of 
the largely iinj)orted i*at- 
tan canes used for the 
seats of chairs, and in 
their native countries for cables and a variety of other purposes, 
C. moata}ius is twisted into sus})ension bridges over the river Sikkim. 
C. scipionnni is the thicker Malacca cane, imported from Singapore for 
Avalking sticks, and C. australis is the Loya cane, from Australia. 

In the Abbott collections its versatility seems to have no limit. A 
basket with no rattan in its make-up is a rarity. IIoo 2 :)work, footing, 
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Fig. 0. — Bkaidwoijk in cakryin<j zone of 

BURDEN BASKET. 



framework, borders, knotwork, ami bod}^ teidmic are dependent on it. 
Its toiii^h, irlossy surface is split into delicate filaments to serve as 
thread for sewing borders, into active elements in weaving’, like the 
‘‘cane"' for cliair seats, and the canyino- parts of baskets. From 
the study of ]\Filaysiau textiles, rattan will never l)e absent. 

( Uirrijhuf haskc f . — A name borne 
by a multitude of basket forms in 
^Malaysia. Owin^* to the hot cli- 
mate little clothing is worn, so 
special provision must be made 
for everyth ini>- that is borne 
about — from the siri (juid to the 
heaviest burden — including food 
and drink, clothing, implements, 
weapons, and articles of commerce. For these, the burden basket 
must have capacity, strength, carrying parts, comfort, and resting 
parts. Maxima and minima- the greatest strength and room with 
the least weight — 
seem to have been 
worked out by 
these primitive en- 
gineers. The abun- 
dant use of the tri- 
angle, the placing 
of a supi)ort where 
it is immediately 
needed, and pro 
t e c t i o n of the 
naked l)ody could not be better looked after. I)esides all the technic 
of ordinary liaskets, there must I)c shoulder, head, and breast bands, 
backpads, framework, footing, strengthening parts, and stays. In 

weaving the body 
of the burd(‘n bas- 
ket the woman 
has this fact of 
carrying in mind. 
A few inches be- 
low the boi'der she 
makes the technic stronger on both sides of the space where tlie car- 
rying })and and strengthening jiarts go around. A wale of stouter 
material is insiuled. the courses ar<^ foived idoser togethei', more 
strands are added in tlie technic, and half hoops with projier bacdving 
are knotted on. In this glossary the spa(*e thus guarded and sti*engtli- 
ened is spoken of as the carrying zone " and the structural parts 
added, with the burden function in mind as the carrying parts.’" 




Fig. 10. — Uraidwokk loops for carrying band. 
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Fi^. 11, from Cat. Xo. 244'2G7, U.S.X.^M., shows (lu* common open- 
work of a rattan basket and the insertion in tlie carrying zone of four 
rows of twined weaving- in twilled, bonstrophic technic. 

Fig. bl, from Cat. Xo. 2o2(v>0, U.S.X.M., illustrates the strength- 
ening of tlie carrying zone by hoops fastened on witli cross-wra|)ping 
single knots. Above and ])clow the hoops two rows of half hitches 
over alternate wai])S are intertwined. 

Figs. 1)-12 (Cat. Xos. 24428F 2442()7. 24428G, U.S.X.M.). illus- 
trate the ingenious 
ways in which the 
st ren g1 h en i n g t ech - 
nic in the carry- 
ing zone may, when 
new ditties demand, u — r>u.\iDs ix two coloks in cAUKyiN<j zone. 

be braided away 

from the texture to form handles or to become loops about the carry- 
ing bands. In fig. 10 there are two rows of 3-strand braid which form 
the loops. In fig. 11 is a compact single 4-strand braid. In fig. 12 
there are two rows of 4-strand braid. All of these are designed to 
function in the same way. 

Plate III represents a six-sided carrying basket (Cat. Xo. 2217)04, 
U.S.X.^M.) from Pagi Islands, ]\Ientawi Group, Avest of Sumatra. It 
shows the smooth ]>ad of bast for the carriei' s naked ba(*k; the head- 
band of soft l)ark for supporting the load : the zone of strong, double 
hoo]>Avork. to strengthen the basket at its point of greatest strain. In 

other bask(‘ts there 





is a great diveisity 
of expi'dients to ac- 
com])li^h this end. 
In this specimen 
no sling of split 
passes from tlie 
carrying loops to 
be knotted under 
the bottom, that strain being relieved by the six uprights bounding 
the sides and brought together to form the foot. This is a fine s])eci- 
men of hexagon Aveave and of a hoojiAA^irk border. 

Carrifh\(i parts, rarryiap zone , — (See Carrying basket.) 

C hahneork . — A technic in a single element, resembling chain 
stitching in needlcAvork. It finds its nearest relative AAdth AAU'apped 



Fig. 13. — Oauiiving zone stuengtiiened by iioorwoiiK. 



AveaA ing. 

Cheek, — Where tAvo elements cross each other. (See also Deeussa- 
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ChccJcenvork . — Basket work in which the crossing* elements are 
equally flexible aiul the checks are rectangular. It may be open or 
close, vertical, or oblique. (See figs. 1, 7, 14. IG.) 

Fig. 14, from Bumpin Biver, Pahang (Cat. Xo. 2199GG, U.S.X^.M.), 
and Plate I make plain what is meant by the term close checker- 
work." both in upright and oblique technic. The only difl'erence 
between them and 0 ])en checkerwork is in spacing and not in method. 
In the Malaysian area the basket-makers produce all sorts of fanciful 
shapes in checker by folding back the strips. 

Cherron. — V-shape technic in whidi two or more colored lines meet 
at an angle. (Compare llerrin(jhone and Zigzag.) 

Chiak'iiig . — Soft materials between hard stems and soft technic. 
Seen in the bottoms and upsetting of many Abbott baskets, to ])rotect 
delicate work. 




Fig 14. — Upright («) axd oblique (?>) uheckerwork. 



Classifeafion . — (See SfrarfnraJ jyarts and Teahrde.) The parts of 
liasketwork in Malaysia are so numerous and varied, their technical 
processes so diversified and associated, and the uses of the }n*oducts 
are so multiplied, that classification is diflicult for the whole fabric. 
A division by materials, fundion. bottom, body, framework, carry- 
ing jiai'ts. decoration, or technical processes must end there. A bark 
gutta tul) will be a regular museum of added knotwork and a paddy 
liasket a wonderful study in braiding. 

(\)i]c(l nj . — Basketivoi’k in which a foundation of hard or 

soft material, arranged in a fiat, cylindrical, or conic spiral, is held 
together by means of over-and-over sewing or wrapping. In the 
Abbott collections, owing to the aliundance and fitness of rattan, the 
single-rod foundation is far the most common kind, and beautiful 
exanij)les are seen. The fineness of close coiling depends on the 
number of turns to the inch. 
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Fig. IT) (Cat. Xo. 21G271), U.S.X.^r.) illustrates the most popular 
method of coiled Avork in Malaysian basketry. The rattan and its 
allies are so abundant and so Avell adapted that there is no need 
of the many kinds of coiled Avoi-k seen in America. The upper draw- 
ing (a) shoAvs a portion of a coiled basket near the rim; the middle 
draAving (b) is a diagram of the technic; the loAver figure (c) ex- 
plains the beginning at the bottom. It is the single-rod coil through- 
out and the border is finished otf Avith a single split Avound on the 
rim between the turns of the active part. 

Color, — ilalaysian basketry does not abound in bright colors. 
Living on the shady side of the forests, the Avomeirs textile Avoi-k is 
not brilliant. Beautiful etfects come from different AAamds, from 
aging, from natiA^e dyes, and from trade colors. It may be also that 
the motives for color are lacking. (See Jcniung.) 




Fig. 1.5. — (5hlki> i*.askkt, sincle-uod foundation, spiral bottom. 



Cover, — That part of the basket Avhich closes the i*eceplacle. What 
might be termed coA*erwork is her(‘ in mind, and the crude, jirimitive 
Avays of building up a shoulder and fitting the cap ai*e interesting*. 
(See Plates I, V, VI, XII, XIV.) 

Crossed irorp. — Two sets of passive jiai'ts cross eacli othei- at an 
angle, as in hexagonal technic. They may be latticed or intertAviiied. 
Exa 11 piles Avill shoAV. 

Curhrorlx', — Esiiecially in pandaniis leafAvork, the OAXu'lyiug stiaps 
are curled, to produce relief effects. (See fig. K), and Plate II.) 

Cycloidu'orh, — One or more stems bent round and round by cy- 
cloidal movement. The sepai'ate turns may be free or interlocked. 
Used in decoratiA’e foots, bordei‘s, covers, etc. (See tig. M3, and Plate 
XIV.) 

Decoratio)\ . — (See 0 rrajmdatlon,') 
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Decussation . — Crossing of warps at an acute angle. (See Check.) 

Design . — Figure or pattern in the ornamentation of basketry. 
Xot to be confounded with symbol. 

Dc^tral . — Applied to the elements of basketwork that lean toward 
the right. (See IlorizoMal^ Sinistral.^ and Vertical.) Common in 
IMalaysian basketry. 

Diagonahrork . — Passing the active elements over two or more 
warps, but not the same in adjoining rows. (See T icilledicork.) 

Diaper . — A surface decoration produced by the teclinic showing a 
pattern by the crossing of the elements. The refinement of twilled- 
work. 

Drill . — For the delicate sewing which is seen most abundantly on 
the borders of carrying baskets, the very fine holes are made through 



Gray, Sempang Fiver, AVest r)orneo. In sewing the borders, footings, 
and other parts of baskets with finely split rattan, holes must be drilled 
through hoops and other woodwork. The siml)al is just the tool, 
not a needle nor an awl precisely, but a very fine drill, the blade made 
of an old file usually, and (juadrilateral to the very tip. 

On the lower part of Plate IV are the so-called prickers (Cat. Xos. 
240011), 2400.50, F.S.X.]\I.), of the Dyaks of Bayu, 

Sempang Fiver, AATst Borneo. The first s]:iecinien is made of iron : 
the latter of orang bone. This implement is used to pass between 
the elements of a finished texture, in order to open the way for weav- 
ing backward or overlaying as in the ^^mad ireare.'^ 

Plate V shows an elegant old piece of twilled basketwork (Cat. Xo. 
240413, U.S.X.^1.) from Dyaks of Gray. V^est Borneo, introduced 
here to illustrate the use of the fine drills, but possessing many note- 
worthy characters. Among them especial attention is called to the 




bamboo, rattan, and other 
hard materials with long 
pointed drills made from 
old files. The point of the 
drill is drawn out almost 
needle-like, while the an- 
gular form of body is pre- 
served. Plate W shows a 
fVnv varieties and also 
blunt prickers in monkey 
bone and in iron. (See 
Pricker. ) 



FiC,. 10.— (’J’ULEL WOKK IN PANDANI S LE.U\ 



On I lie top row of 
Plate IV are basket- 
makers' drills, or awls 
(Cat. Xos. 240051-2400.54, 
U.S.X.:\I.), ^‘simbal,” of 
the Dyaks of Bayu and 
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arabesque ornament in red diaper twill all over tlie body and the 
cover; the hook-and-eye work, the broad shoulder, the line sewing, 
and the neat hoopwork at the border; and the same processes in the 
margin of the cover, 

Ejoo . — A fiber compassing the stems of the kabun palm in Sumatra 
and seemingly bound on by thicker fiber or twigs, of which the .Ma- 
lays make pens for writing. It resembles coarse black horsehair and 
is used, among other purposes, for making ropes and mixing Avith 
mortar. (Marsden, p. 77.) 

EmJyroidery , — Textile ornament added to the surface after the 
basket technic is finished. Usually it is false einbroidery, which ap- 
pears to have been added, but is really done with the weaving. 

Ends , — On the rim of a basket the fastening of the ends of technic 
elements receives a A^ast deal of attention. They are cut off Hush, 
merely turned back and imvoven, or, to giA^c finish, change the 
technic altogether- It is a part that must never be overlooked. (See 
also Bordencoi-l' and Ron.) 

Eagoting . — Same as hemstitching, or the gathering tAvo or more 
Avarp threads into a bundle by Avrapping. 

EaJse hrakl. — An appearance of braidAVork A^ery common in basket- 
Avork, made aa ith a single strand or split, in AAdiat is called ball stitch, 
or racking seizing. (See Seizing.) 

EaJse emJjroldery . — An appearance giA^en in basket-making by 
Avrapping the strands that shoAV on the outside of the structure Avith 
colored material. 

ElJ)cr . — Any flexible substance composed of filaments. ^Mala^^sia 
abounds in such material of the best quality. 

Eigure-of-8 . — One of the technic moA^ements in Malaysian basket- 
Avork by Avliich the active element, either as principal or as bond, 
resembles at each bout the figure 8. In uniting coiledAvork it may 
be clear, hitched aboA^e, hitclied beloAv, or tAvisted. 

ElJament . — Any delicate fiber used in basketAvoi-k. The seAving on 
the borders of Dyak bui’den baskets is done Avith filaments of i‘attan. 

Eire fan . — The Xicoharese produce fans for fire-making from the 
sheathing petioles of palm trees. (Kloss, Andamans and Xicobars, 
p. 48.) 

Elat spiral. — The form of coiled Avork seen in basket covers, Avhereiu 
the result is a flat surface. 

E aiding. — In pandanus and other soft leafAvoik the Malaysian 
basket-makers produce ornamental effects on the surface by folding 
back the strips or by curling the edges, making the checks stand up. 

Fig. It) (Cat. Xo. •2191)75, U.S.X.iM.) is a good example of Avhat, 
for a l)etter term, is here called folding.'' and sometimes “ ciu’ling 
or “ tAvi.^ting.*' In pandanus leafAvork it is often desirable to Inn e 
the inside and the outside of a basket both smooth; then the strips 
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are doubled, just as they are in the basketwork of our southern 
Indi ans. In such baskets, for pretty elfects, the Malaysian women, 
at the proper intervals fold back the active pandanus strips like a 
coat collar. In some examples of the mad weave (Plate XII) the pat- 
terns are quite intricate. (See CurhrorJx and 7\rlstirorl:,) 

Foot.—T\\^ part of a basket for resting* on the ground. The foot 
may be, as in the baskets of commerce, a part of the body technic or 
something quite different. In the latter case it is usually hoopwork, 
angular or rounded. It is really interesting to note how the makers 
have struggled with this problem of footings. They are in rattan, 
bamboo, or hardwood. The rattan stem is soft inside and tough as 

leather on the out- 
side. You have 
merely to cut out a 
miter and bend the 
stem at the proper 
place and the thing 
is done. (See Plates 
I, II.) 

Form . — This has 
reference to the 
outer shape of the 
finished basket or 
other product of 
basketwork. The 
clear and ready 
comprehension of 
the reader is the 
safest guide for 
giving names to 
forms in basketry. 
The iNIalaysian 
women excel in 

both the practical and oinamental forms of their baskets. Economy 
lias been worked out especially in the shapes of the burden baskets. 

Framorork , — iNIalaysiaii ba.skets are often made of such tliin ma- 
terials that additional support has to be given by framework. This 
consists of foot, uprights, and l)oixlerwork. which will be separately 
described. An interesting fact in the study of the division of labor 
is that the soft, textile parts of the basket are said to be made by 
women: the framework falls to the men. 

Plate VI shows a basket from the Dyaks, West Borneo, which may 
be called a perfect specimen (Cat. Xo. Mff-IOT, U.S.X.iNI.) of ]\falay- 
sian basket, on account of the framework and its relations with other 
parts. If it were removed it is doubtful whether the basket would 
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stand alone. Its capacity is almost that of half a flour l)aiTcl. Kvery- 
where ]3ropor1ion and beauty are united with strength and utility. 

Frap . — To bind parts of a basket together, in order to strengthen 
the structure. 

Furcated . — Said of the elements of basketiy that are intentionally 
and symmetrically split a part of their length. The I'attan lends it- 
self willingly to such treatment. 

Fyke . — An ever-set, detaining trap; a cage-pound for fish. (See 
Hugh i\I. Smith on The Fyke Nets, et(‘.) 

Grommet . — A ring of stem or split made by (‘rossing it and tlnui 
laying or twisting the long end round the ring three times and neatly 
tucking in the end. 

Handle . — Part of basket employed in 
carrying it in the hands. This is not 
common. In going through the jungh* 
the hands are needed for other J3ur- 
poses. The basket is sui)ported from 
the belt, the breast, the shoulders, or 
from the front of the head, iloderii 
influences are creeping in and putting 
bails of rattan on some specimens. 

(See Carrying parts.) 

Fig. IT (Cat. Xo. 221584, U.S.X.M.) 
shows the ease with which a long thin 
split may become a grommet, a loop, 
a handle. Drawing (t would be the 
coar.sest form of loo]) for suspending a 
basket or guiding a carrying .strap, the 
.split being wrapped a few times back 
and forth and bound by half hitelies. 

It might be on a border or on an up- 
right, vertical, or horizontal. Drawings 
b and c are similar, but more neatly finished. Drawing d is in imita- 
tion of borderwork of the coiled type, the split at the .same time foi*m- 
ing chainstitchwork for a handle. 

Helical coil . — That form of coil that would result from wrapping 
a wire about a cylinder. This is the method of coiled ba.sket building 
in America, but it is greatly modified in Malaysia, as Avill appear in 
description. 

Hemstitch . — Drawing warps together in groups of two or more and 
holding them by twined weaving 

Hens^ nests. — Baskets, bag-shape and wide-meshed, for the hens to 
lay in, hang from the piles under Xicobai'ese houses. (Kloss. Anda- 
mans and Xicobars, p. 48.) 
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Ilcrrhujhone . — BaHketry technic in whicli chevron patterns are in 
parallel series. 

Ile.cagonal work , — Basketwork in ^vhich dextral, sinistral, and 
horizontal splits or strips of equal width and flexibility are so inter- 
twined as to produce hexagons in the checks. (See Plates III, VII, 
figs. 18, B), 20, and Lehmann, figs. 48, .i:!, .14, .1.).) 

Cat. Xo. 221.124, U.S.X.M., is an excellent specimen of hexagonal 
woi*k. (Plate VII.) The plate shows a burden crate reminding one 
impressively of the California Indian cradles. Xoteworthy aie (rt) 
the light, strong framework and border of rattan half stems bound 
together over the rim of the weaving all around and having the gap 
on the margin covered with a thin split; (J>) the rhomb and triangle 

work in the footing, 




Fig. 10.— Hexagonal elements in i>air.s 
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produced by differ- 
ent technic of the 
three elements; {c) 
the broad backing 
of bark; {(1) the 
strengthening of 
the carrying parts 
with additional half 
stems, and (c) the 
head strap of tough 
bast. The multiply- 
ing of structural 
parts in ^Malaysian 
basketry and the di- 
versity of technical 
process as compared 
with American bas- 
If the horizontal splits 



kets are well illustrated in this specimen, 
be removed the other elements are latticed, the dextrals being out- 
side. The liorizontals bind all by jiassing outside of dextrals and 
inside of sinistrals. The obliques on the footing ai’e not latticed, but 
(dosely woven, the horizontals crossing the intersections in pairs. 

Cat. Xo. 237121, U.S.X.M., explains the crossing of parts in hexa- 
gon weaving (tig. ID). In this exam])le the textile elements are in 
pairs. The introduction of a hoop for a horizontal split and doubling 
the number of uprights produces oblong ])entagons. 

Pig. 20, Cat. Xo. 221.’)t)3, U.S.X.^I., from an Abbott basket of Siaba 
Bay, Xias Island, illustrates another type of the hexagonal Avork, 
ditfering from Cat. Xo. 221.'524, Plate VII, in having the horizontals 
wide and thin hoops, while the obliipies are slendei* splits. 

Hitched irork . — Technic in Avhich the process called hitching is 
used. The broAvn race are the masters of it. The iNIalav knot, which 
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takes the place of nails, screws, pegs, etc., in holding the [)arts to- 
gether, plays the whole gamut of uniting and decoration. (See Knot.) 

Ilook-and-eyework . — An ingenious method of uniting joints and 
fastening off ends in rattan, specially useful in making hoops and in 
fixing heavy borders. The rattan is whittled away, like the point of 
a quill pen, often many inches long, giving also a convenient shoulder. 
The thin point is drawn through a hole or about a border and caught 
down on the other side in the textile work. (See Plates II, III, V, 



VI, VII.) 

Iloopicork . — The part played by hoops of wood in Malaysian bas- 
ket work is of great importance to the student of technology. In 
America it played a minor part with the Indians, but, on the other 
side of the Pacific, it entered into the bottom, body, stayings and 
strengthenings, footing, framework, carrying parts, and covers of 
baskets. Strictly sjieaking, a hoop is round, but, in this area, pre- 
cisely the same technic is so often employed on angular forms that 
one ma}^ be pardoned for speaking of triangular, quadrangular, 
hexagonal, and octagonal hoops, 
or of their incurved sides and 
pinched corners. 

Hoops in the Abbott basket- 
work are in the whole steins, 
sliped stems, half stems, splits, 
strips of difierent thickness, in 
rattan or other tough elastic wood, 
as the exigencies demand. The 
joinings of the ends may be splic- 
ing of most kinds known to me- 
chanics, though the hooked splice 
of common barrels does not ap- 
peal*. But there are others quite to tlie manner born, such as hook-and- 
eye splice, knotted, sewed, and pegged splices. The figures and plates 
will show how ingenious these practical basket-makers have been in 
putting their hoops at the right places to strengthen the basket with- 
out greatly increasing the weight ; in coml)ining angular bottoms with 
rounded bodies; in providing stable atlachinents for the loops, knot- 
work, strengthenings, and headbands of the carrying ])arts. 

Plate VIII shows several structural and technical characters (Cat. 
Xo. 221510. U.S.X.M.) of hoopwork and reveals a diversity in other 
forms of handiwork worth noticing, such as the square bottom lie- 
coming the rounded body, the mixture of twined and wicker weaving, 
the strengthening of the texture at the carrying zone, the multiplica- 
tion of hoops about the border, the shaping, splicing, adjusting, drill- 
ing and attaching of hoops, the loops and adjustments of the carry- 
ing band. (See Joinencork.) 

Horizontal . — Term applied to the level elements in hexagonal and 
other technic Iving in three or more directions. 
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Hurdle. — A very coarse form of hasketwork in brush and cane 
fences, on land or in water, for hunting or fishing. 

Impacted. — Driven close together. Not common in Abbott baskets. 

Inset. — A structural part made separately and set into the struc- 
ture. The funnels of fish traps and the ends of cylindrical baskets are 
so treated. 

Interlacing. — The crossing and twining of parts. 

Interrupted coil. — AVork in which the active split is wrapped about 
the passive part for a space and then caught under the foundation 
l)clow. Decorative figures are made in this manner. (See fig. 20.) 

I nterstkes. — Open spaces left in hasketwork. 

Iniveaee. — To Aveave a pattern into the texture of a basket, to inter- 
Aveave, intertAvine. Ends are Ixmt doAvn and inAvoven. 

Jernung. — lied stain resembling lacquer, applied to Dyak baskets, 
SAvord-sheaths, IfioAA^gun-dart cases, etc., in AA^est Borneo. It is made 
by boiling the fruit of a small species of rattan and smearing the 
jelly on the surface, Avhere it dries Avith a smooth finish. 

J oinerworlc. — That portion of basketAvoi’k AAdfich deals AAuth solid 
Avood and is done Avith tools. Usually Avrought by men. It includes 
making hoops, uprights, solid rims, covers, staying, and bracing. 
Miters, kerfs, carving, and Avhittling demand the joiner's skill. The 
American craflsAvoman gU^es strength and rigidity to her texture in 
the AA^eaAung: but here lightness is most desirable and strength comes 
through AAuse joinerwork. In making joints Avith his someAAdiat in- 
tractable materials and most primitiAT tools the artisan is not able 
to conceal his Avork and leaves ugl}" To reined}^ this is the 

inotiA^e of much ingenious knotAAwk and braidAvork. (See Plates I. 
II, III, AA AM, AMI, AMII, XIA^) 

Kahun palm . — The Avine palm of the coast. The black, hairlike 
fiber, ‘Mjoo," is used for string on Banka Islands. 

Kain . — Cloth passed around the loins and betAveen the legs. AA^)rn 
l)v Indonesians of ^Malaysia and Malays. 

Kajang . — Pandanus roof-mat. EA^ery Malay boat and every Chi- 
nese sampan uses them. One of the most Avidely spread and useful 
things in Alalaysia. 

Kawhi . — Potan kawin. A small, very flexible rattan, growing in 
the hills of AA'est Borneo, of Avhich one of the AveaA’es in the trident 
spear heads, serapang, is done. 

Kerf. — A notch cut out of rattan or other stem so as to permit 
it to bend at an angle. In footing on burden baskets, the corners, 
made of rattan stem, haA^e kerfed miters. The matei-ial is then bent 
to foim triangles, rectangles, or polygons. 

Keyed lattice. — LatticeAAmrk in Avhich the crossed passiA^e parts 
are held in ])lace by bending in and out betAA^een them stiff strips. 
(See Lehmann, figs. Go-GS.) 
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Knives, — (See Tools,) 

Knotworh, — The structure, successious, aud series of knots are of 
immense account to the student of ^Malaysian basketwork. In speak- 
inir of them the illustrations and names iriven under tlu‘ yord “ knot *’ 
in the Standard Dictionary should be used. In some cases the natiye 





Fig. lil. OVEKHAND KNOT IN SINGLE STRAND. 



name would be desirable.^ The knots found on ba.sketwork by Leh> 
maun are: O verlnuuL simple knot, in seyeral yariations: ivearevs 
knot^ seyeral positions; sinyle hotr knot; douhle how knot; eurrirk 
hend : square knot; slip Imot, Flemish bend; fqure-of-S knot: and 
clove hitch. The tivo-round turn and two-half dutch knot, extremely 
common in Malaysia, and here 
called Malay knot, or hitch, must 
be added. 

Knots iijay be named after their 
technic and after their functions. 

There are single knots of any kind 
01 ' .series of knots or knots in a 
single series: they may be in the 
texture or superadded : for use or 
foi* ornamentation; in the middle 
of a strand, at the ends of a 
sti'and, the tying together of the 
two ends, or the joining of an end 
to a ])end oi* middle: there are 
binding knots, sewing knots, slip 
knots, nooses, snares, trap knots, 
net knots, and coyeilng knots to 
hide ugly splices, corners, rims, 
and joints. Of the coyering yariety. the overhand knot in single 
strand, hiding the tops of the little posts at the margin of carrying 
baskets, deseryes special notice. (See fig. 21.) 

Fig. 22 shows a species of knotwork, in single splits, seen on shields 
as well as baskets, to hold })arts together and be ornamental. Four 

^ See Stokes, in Mem. IJeniice raiuilii lUslioi) Museuui, 11, pp. lO.VUTJ. 
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holes are bored in the cover of tlie shield beside the frame, and the 
binding material is passed back and forth through them, crossing 
the frame piece diagonally on the outside, so as to form plain weav- 




ing {a and h). On the back, the binding passes liorizontally {c 
and (I). 

Fig. 23, a (Cat. Xo. 221503, U.S.X.^I.), illustrates how the single 
l)owku6t is often used in attaching the ends of tlie bark headband to 
the cari-ying parts of a burden l)askel : while />, c, and d illustrate 

the appearance of the dou- 
l)le half hitch on borders. 
In drawing c (Cat. Xo. 
221501, IbS.X.M.) the 
loops in d are finished 
a single wrapping 
Avhole border Avith 




-4. liorxi) TURXS AND HALF IIITCIIES IN 

WOODEN (.’RADLE. 



s 

otf by 
of the 
splits. 

Fig. 21, r/ (Cat. Xo. 

221521 , r.s.x.:\r.), is 

made up of tAvo round 
turns and tAvo half hitches, as the knot appears in joining the ])arts 
of a Avooden cradle, the active ])art Avorking toAvard the right. In h 
the knot is dissected. 

Fig. 25, h. c, d (Cat. Xo. 221501, U.S.X.M.), illustrates the 
tying of far the most common knot in all Malaysia. Inasmuch as 
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industrial products there are usually made up aud are scarcely ever 
iu the whole piece, aud, moreover, since nails, screws, aud rivets aud 
the like are not suitable to bamboo aud rattan, the importance of this 
particulai’ knot will be realized. Only the free end is needed in tying 
it. Usually it is found in sets or series, and in some cases four or 
five sets are woven into intricate and decorative efi'ects. The first 




Fio. 3r>. M alay knots Thk most tomaion i.\ basketry of Malaysia. 

drawing (a) is the knot in the process of forming; in b the parts ai*e 
drawn together; in r* all is made fast, and in d a vertical example is 
shown, the active end of the split working downward. 

Fig. 20, a and d (Cat. No. 287089, U.S.X.^M.) and b and r (Cat. Xo. 
237078, ILS.X.^M.) , illustrates a knotwork very common in the Abbott 




FKL 2F,. — MoFSINC KNt)TS »)N BORDERS. 



Malaysian baskets, espiM'ially on V)orders. It is in the nature of what 
the sailors call '' mousing,'' and reminds one of the script lower case 
‘‘ The i>rocess is susceptible of several varieties in the upright as 
well as in the horizontal portion of tlie knot. Lehmann's figs. 38, 3t), 
and 44, Plate I, present three of these. In the drawings here shown 
the knots belong in a series of border wrappings, every seventh one 
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becoming a single mousing. In the di’awings of fig. 2G, a is the mous- 
ing knot in forming: h is another form; c shows the knot drawn 
tight, and d a section of the finished border of a basket in double 
lacing. (See Borderwoidi, Lacing, and Mousing,) 

Fig. 27 (Cat. Xo. 2G70r>3, F.S.X.M.), a and h give tAvo varieties of 
quite similar knotAvork uniting tAvo parts of a shield and to giA^e orna- 
ment. It is scarcely 
knotAVork, since, if 
the passive parts 
Avere slipped out, 
the actiAe ])art 
Avould no longer be 
tied. In the draAV- 
ing a the actiA^e 
split passes (1) be- 
hind the u])})er 
frame piece and 
foi’Avard, (2) doAvn- 
Avard in front of 
both, (3) around 
behind the loAver 
frame piece left- 
Avard of (2), moAX- 
ment (4) is across 

laiL — KXUTWUUK «.)X AIALAYSIAX shields. • 1 , 1 T 

(2) rigluAA\ard and 

baclvAvard to the starting point. Jn draAving h the moA^ements of (1) 
and (2) ai(' the same, but in (3) the actiA^e part is moved rightAvard 
and then leftAvai’d around to starting point. 

d 



Fk;. as. — K xotwoek axi> braidwork exited. 

Fig. 28, h, c are processes also on the shield (Cat. Xo. 2370G3, 
U.S.X.^I.). The knotAVork combines tAvo moAxunents, both half 
hitches, making pretty braid betAveen. DraAving a should be com- 
pared Avith the same letter in fig. 27. The moving split makes a half 
hitch oAxr the upper, then beneath the under Avaiq3, and moAxs up- 
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ward to repeat the proeess. Drawing h is the same over paralhd 
war])S and c is the same process over closely approachiiio: warps. 

Fi^. lU is the overliand knot in sini»*le strand, seen in wrapj)ing 
kite strings on their sticks and the belaying of ropes on vessels. The 
.simple form here .shown will be seen in the slings that attach small 
bowlders to nets as weights, ^lore complicated and ornate examples 
will be seen on the borders of burden baskets at the tops ot* the up- 
rights which are a part of the framework. 

Laceicork . — The technic of both point and bobbin lace occurs in 
Ihistern basketry. AVith a single element there may l)e two or more 
splits or stems moving side by side and these may at any moment 
become braidwork. The single-element type is found in cycloid 
work. 





L(f<iri(j , — Coiled baskc'twork on the island of Fngano imitates the 
technic often seen in the lining of hats throughout ]Malaysia. Tt is 
here called lacing, and may be singl(% as with one end of a shoe siring, 
or double, as with both ends. In both cases the active i)art j)asses by 
a figure-of-8 movement. Fig. lib, a, b, r, d (Cat. Xos. iib>T()Tb and 
liSTlOo, F.S.X.^I.), show the single lacing. Drawing (f gives the va- 
riety in which the zigzag movements of the active splits in adjoining 
rows are j^arallel; drawing b is the same finished : drawing c adds the 
wrapped border. In drawing d another variety of technic aj)pears — 
the active split passes through the angles of the lacing bcdow, the 
lacings from row to row interlo(*king at right angles. 

Fig. r/, b, c, d (Cat. Xos. ‘ib>T08I, and i>;D()8l,. LJ.8.X.M.), 

shows the double huung. Drawing a gives the process, b is (dose 
double lacing, c is openwork with wrap]jcd border, and d a clo.ser 
example of the same. All of them give hexagonal elfects in the 
meshes, tlie active parts going through the angles underneath. 
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Lattice , — Basketry technic in which the ])arts cross, but do not 
interlace. They are lield in ])lace l)v further treatment. The dextral 
.and sinistral elements in hexagonal weaving may be latticed or inter- 
laced. (See fig. 7.) Latticewoik may also be named from the ways of 
fastening it together, as twined lattice, wrapped lattice, etc. 

Lay . — To cover by wrapping or winding. The sailor lays a rope 
with yarn. The iSfalay basket-ma]v(‘r often lays a grommet loop^ 
iiandle, or border neatly with fine splits. 

LjeafivorJi , — Includes products made from the Avhole leaf or the 
spathe and those from pandanns and other long, textile leaves cut 
into strips. The former serve as hand}^ improvised vessels; the lat- 
ter are wrought into endless varieties of form and technic. 
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Fi<;. :;o. — D uuhle la(;ix«; ix Ex(JAXo basketavork. 



Plate XI (u})})(u- figure) is a l)asket (Cat. Xo. Lil 1801. U.S.X.^I.) of 
the 8hom])en tribe, Pnlo Kunyi, west coast of Great Xicobar Island. 
It is 8 ineh(‘s s(jiiare and G inches high. 

A single long ]r<\hu leaf is wrapped on itself three-fold, to form 
.‘square sides. Two small vines are run in and out through the leaf 
to hold the j)ai*ts together and to form handles. The ends, which are 
joined underneath, support a large deciduous leaf which serves for 
the bottom of the basket. This is a rude and most primitive form of 
recej)tacle. 

The lower figure on Plate XT is a boat-bailer (Cat. Xo. 17()0G8, 
U.S.X.iNI.), from Trong, Lower Siam, made from a spathe, or leaf 
sli(‘ath, I)V folding the ends together, as in wrapping a bundle, and 
rolling up another paid of tlie leaf to form a handle. The ])arts are 
joiii(‘d togdlier, as seen in the examjile, l)y sewing with a sjilit of rat- 
tan. Height, i) inches. See also Plates IX, X, and XIV. 
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Left ohlique, — Applied to textiles leaning toward the left hand 
from below upward. Seen in checker, twill, hexagon, octagon, and 
rhomb technic. Also called ShustmL 

I^engl'ar hanoii huoij, — Native name in Simalur of a basket for 
susj^ending a water vessel. (Cat. No. 21()307, U.S.N.M.) 

Loomle.'^s , — Name adojited for textile jirocesses not carried on in 
looms. It includes awlwoi’k, bark- and bastwork, basketwork, l)raid- 
work, featherwork, hoopAVoi'k, knitting, knotAvork, lacewoi'k, leaf- 
Avork, matAvork, needleAvork, netAVoik, osierAvork, (piillAVork, rattan- 
Avork, ropeAvork, spathewoyk, splitivork, stringAvork, and threadAvoidv. 

The primitiAV' hand, or loomless, textiles are at the foundation of 
artAvork in seA^eral A^arieties, for example: FingerAAX)rk, producing 
basketry and matting; stil(‘ttoAvork, producing embroidery; knot- 
woidv, pi'oducing netting; bobbinAAXirk, pi'oducing pillow lace; crochet- 
AAa)rk, producing hook fabrics: needleAvork, producing scAving, em- 
broidery, and point lace; needles in sets, producing knitting; shut- 
tlcAvork leads to Aveaving on the looiiiAvoidv s(nd(‘s. 

Luting. — The ^lalaysians lute their cai*A^ed Avooden buckets Avith 
gutta Avhen they become cracked. The Jakuns employ also the Avax 
from the honey of the Avild bee. 

Mad ireare {Angam gda). — A technic in strips of ])andanus half 
Avorked in pairs, in three dii'ections, so as to present the appearance 
of rhomb, cubes, and six-pointed stars in dilferent lights. The Avork 
begins at the center of the bottom, jiroceeds ontAvard to the border 
and upAvard to the rim, Avhere the strips are tuimed ba(‘k and Avoi*ked 
under to the place of starting by means of a dull bodkin, called a 
]:irickei*. Plate XII shoAVS the bottom and the top of the mad Aveave — 
the rhomb decussations, the six-pointed stars, the cubic forms, the 
turning back at the borders for the double AveaAVA and figures made by 
curling are all shoAvn. Some of the S(nn])ang Malay mats a])j)ear to 
be thus Avoven ; the prepared leaf strips are doubled (p'er leiigtliAvise 
and alternately inclose and go betAveiai the corresponding ojiposite 
double strip in the AveaAv\ instead of going first to one side and then 
the other — that is, in and out over the opposite strands. 

Manila hemp. — (See Poolag.) 

Mat. — A coiiATnient name for basket Avork not made into receptacles. 
Fi’om pandanus and like materials the iNIalaysian people's make all 
sorts of things for hou.sehold u.se. A mat acquires a multitude of 
names from its uses. (Kloss, Andamans and Nicobai's, j). 4S.) 

Materials — This teian includes all the substances that enter into 
Malaysian basketAvork in its most liberal acceptation — miiu'i’al, A^ege- 
tal, and animal; raAV and prepared; natiA^e and commercial; root, 
stem, and leaA'es; filaments, strij)s, splits, half stems; ''cane pith," 
spathes, and joints. 
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Miter . — To give angular forms to rattan hoops, they are kerfed at 
the proper places, ilore than that, though the people in their prim- 
itive state kuow not the use of the saw, still they manage to produce 
angular parts, even from hard woods, and cover ugly joints with 
knot work. (See Kerf.) 

Moldhuf . — Tn the unfinished baskets sent by Doctor Abl)ott for 
study the body is being molded over a form. In the cylindrical pieces 

this may be a 
coil of bark or a 
round stick of 
wood to the out- 
side of w h i e h 
four sharp stri])s 
of bamboo are 
lashed for shap- 
ing the bottom 
and starting the 
round body. For 
tAvo conical spec- 
imens from West 
Borneo the 
molds are old 
baskets with a 
number of bam- 
boo sticks lashed 
about them. 

Fig. :^1. (Cat. 
No. 2443dT, U.S. 
N.M.) shows the 
method of set- 
ting up the mold 
a n d beginning 
the work on a 
small, pretty siri 
basket fi’om 
Lower Sakaiam 
Fiver, l>orneo. 
The 1 n t e r i o r 
mold is a cylin- 
drical block of 

wood, not necessarily perfect in form, since outer wrappings will 
remedy defects. At what are to be the angles of tlie bottom, strips of 
bamboo are set, the pointed ends being downward, and leaf or bast is 
tied about the outside. Before the mold is applied, the bottom is 
Avoven in checker or tAvill, from fine strips, all of Avhich turn up foi* 
Avarps. The upsett is the connection betAveen the scpiare base and the 
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cylindrical mold. The body may be then completed in any style of 
technic. 

Fig. 32. (Cat. No. 244354, U.S.X.^I.) is a nearly completed siri 
basket in which the mold is based on a roll of very tough and rigid 
bark and the corners of the bottom are established on foiii* strips of 
bamboo, the glossy sides outward. The elements of the bottom are 
turned up for warps and, in this specimen, the cylinder was but partly 
achieved, the corners only being rounded. The iipsett is distinctly 
patterned and the proc- 
ess of figuring the 
body is shown. The 
plain weaving might 
be replaced’ by endless 
varieties of technic. 

— In coiled 
basketwork, a double 
wrapping of the active 
part, resembling the 
sailor acceptation of 
the term. In its sim- 
plest forms it looks 
like the script letter /. 

(See fig. 20 and Leh- 
mann, figs. 38, 39, 44.) 

Jlovcmeuts , — The ac- 
tive ])arts of a tech- 
nical process of the 
iMalaysians move in 
general fi’om left to- 
ward the right, while 
the ci^'ilized woman 
works toward the left. 

In this general proc- 
ess toward the right 
the Malaysian woman 
makes subsidiary movements for each check or unit in the work. 
These may be spoken of as up or down, in or out (toward the worker 
or on the side away from the worker), inside or outside (referring to 
a receptacle), right side or wrong side (referring to the fabric); 
riglit or left, if horizontal, and right oblique or left oblique, if 
inclined; under, over, aroimd, oi‘ through, to suit each case. 

Needle . — The needle with an eye is not known in ^lalaysian basket- 
work, but needlework, or something reseml)ling it. is vei\v common 
and (}uite ornamental ou bask(4 borders. Holes are drilled through 




Flli. 3l'. 1*KU('ESS nF MAKING A F.ASKKT OVER A MOLD OF 
STIFF BARK. 
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tli(‘ hoops and the sewing is done with fine tilainents of rattan. (See 

DriU,) 

Xfhony, — A palm whose leaf sewed with rattan serves for a boat 
bailer. (Cat. No. 232080, U.S.N.M.) 

Xipd, — A palm Xypa frutlcan,^ whose leaves are made bv the 
Malays into coarse, strong bikars,’' or sleeping mats. 

Ohllque technic. — A process that begins at one corner of a mat or 
other- struct lire. In twills, hexagons, octagons, the elements that lean 
to the right are dextral, or right oblique; to the left, are sinistral, or 
left oblique. 

O pcnirork. — Technics in which the ]Darts are not clo.se together. 
The results are slits, triangles, rectangles, rhombs, pentagons, octa- 
gons. and irregular open spaces. 

Ornamoitatlon. — Artistic effects in basket work. It includes the 
choice and association of a great variety of materials; the adoption 
of correct shapes and colors in the things made and their parts; in 
the refinement of technical processes — checker, twine, coil: diamond 
and sci’oll |)atterns in twill and color; in knotwork and braiding; in 
carving, overlaying, and emliroidery. The body is the foundation 
and background of ornamentation. 

0 rcrhamL — The knotwork at the tops of uprights on ba.sket borders 
covering the rim slays are in sailor language called overhand weaving 
in single strand. The strand may be stem, sj^lit, strip, string, or fila- 
ment. 

Occvlayimj. — In American basketry the term is applied to the 
|)rocess of laying a pretty straw on a tough fiber; but the Eastern 
women hide unattractive features with a charming variety in knot- 
work, braidwork, and sewings. ( )verla 3 ung in ^NlalaA^sia occurs rareh^ 
in the American sen.se. 

PacJxUKj. or padfUny. — The insertion of soft material between hard 
joinerwork and delicate textile, to equalize the strain. 

rand(nius. — Of many uses in ]\Ialaysian basketry. (See Haeckel, 
India and Ceylon, X. Y., 1883, jx 1)0.) 

The i)an(laiin.s \ IdnuUnnis (Hlomtifisiniiis) belongs to the most singular char- 
acter of plants of the Tropics. It is clo.sel.v allied to the palms, and is also 
called scre^y-palnl, or, more im])roperly, screw-jane. The low cylindrical stem, 
which grows from 20 to 40 feet high, is twisted, and l>ranched like a candela- 
brum ; at the extremity of every branch grows a thick tuft of large sword- 
shai»e leaves similar to those of the drac.ena and the yucca. Some of the leaves 
are a light green, others a much darker hue: they are gracefully twisted, and 
their spiral arrangement around the stem gives it the appearance of a perfectly 
regular screw. From the base of every tuft hangs a cluster of white, deli- 
ciously fragrant flowers, or a large red fruit like the aiioiia. But the plant’s 
most remarkable feature is the slender adventitious roots, which give it the 
aiipearance of walking on stilts. A clump of pandanus trees offers a fantastic 
sight as the stems rise on their stilts above the lower shrubbery or stalk about 
over the rocks along the shore. 
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Parts of baskets. — ilalaysinn baskets are mneh more broken up into 
parts than American. In both areas there will be. in tlie plainest 
structures, such as mats, wallets, and checker work baskets, wron< 2 ; 
side and right side, outside and inside, top. bottom, and sides. Bui 
the full-fledged carrying liasket is a bewildering association of parts. 
A technic part or unit is the full moyement of the acliye parts once. 
The result is one check, decussation, twill, stitch, twist, curl. bend, 
bight, hitch, coil, or knot. (See also under Structural parts.) 

Pierced work. — Applied to all uses of the awl, oi' piercer, in basket- 
work. The abundant employment of wood bi’ings sewing into this 
art, which is not done with the needle, but after the shoemaker's 
fashion, with a sharpened filament of rattan through holes pierced 
with metal tools. (See Drill.) 

Pina. — Delicate texture from pineapple leaf. Ananas ananas. 

Pinned work. — The joining of palm, pandanus, and other leayes by 
])inning them with splinters of rigid material run in and out through 
them. (See Plates IX, X, XI.) 

Plaiting. — Folding leayes like the plaiting in garments. To be 
distinguished from braiding. 

Plants. — The plants used in the Malaysian basketwork haye not all 
been studied for natiye or scientific names. The best known are the 
bamboos, rattans, palms, and climbing ferns. (For Borneo, see Bec- 
cari, pp. 507-()8G; for the Philippines, E. D. iMerrill.) 

Idg. — To be used in speaking of flat surfaces, as 2-ply, 8-ply, and 
so on. Work in pandanus leaf, palm leaf, bamboo skin, spathe. or 
bast may be thus made. Xot to be confounded with Strand. 

Poolay. — Filament of the pesang {Musa textilis). (^larsden's 
Sumatra, p. IIG.) A tall perennial herb of the same genus as the 
banana, ilanila hemp. When dressed it is of two qualities, finer 
for shawls, coarser for roj^e. 

Pricker . — A tapering bone or piece of metal used in mad we^UT. and 
other basketwork for inserting ends into the existing texture. (See 
Plate IV.) 

Processes. — There are certain processes in Ijasketwork that may be 
described, whose procedures are quite independent of the result. 
Among them are braiding, coiling, knotting, looming, matting, net- 
ting, omitting, sewing, spinning, twilling, and wrapping. These com- 
bine in all possible ways to their results. 

Products. — The products of basketwork will be found under Uses 
of basketwork. 

Rattan. — (See Calamus.) 

Rhomboidal work . — Basketwork in pandanus leaf and other thin 
material in which the surface is made up of a series of rhombs or dia- 
monds. Called also Mad weacef' which see. 
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RUjht oblique , — Same as dextral. Applied to the textile elements 
tliat lean to the right looking upAvard. Seen in tAvills, hexagonal, 
octagonal, and rhomb w<‘aves. 

Rim . — As distinguished from the added border, the rim of a basket 
is the upper edge of the special technic Avhich constitutes the body. 
The ways in which the body elements are cut off, turned doAvn and 
plicated, wrapped and fastened off' give names to rims, their nature 
resulting from the Avork on the body — checker, tAvilb tAvine, etc. 

Fig. 18 (Cat. Xo. '2'2ix2l, U.S.X.M.) gAws an idea of the Avay in 
Avhich the long ends of oblique stems in hexagonal Avork are turned 
back and iiiAvoA^en to give variety to the texture. 

Rotan sega , — The toughest of all rattans for l^asketAVork — borders, 
carrying parts, seAving, strengthening, supporting. Planted exten- 
sively by Dyaks. 

Sago palm , — Midribs are stri])ped and bolted together for shields 
in Nias. (Cat. Xo. 22>72\\,) 




Sand paper, — Applied to various species of ])lants aaIiosc leaA^es 
IniAT a siliceous surface and are used in polishing. 

Sarong , — In MahiA^sia, a piece of AA^oA’en stuff euAeloping the body. 
AVorn by l)oth sexes. 

Seizing , — The process or result of lashing the parts of basketAvork 
together by turns of flexible material. To the sailor terms '' round 
seizing,'" thi'oat seizing/" and '' racking seizing '" the Abbott baskets 
add many other puzzling aa ays of joining the textile parts. 

Sennit, — A coiiATuient name to retain for Hat braidAvork. Avhich 
may be used apart or Avorked into other technic. (S(‘e Braidirorl\) 

Sera pang , — Trident ffsh spear, AVest lk)riieo. There are four sorts 
of “ anyi " (Aveaving or braiding) on each serapang properly made 
and three kinds of rattan. 

SeiK . — The cycloidal curling of a single element is very common 
in Alalaysia : but this element may be tAvo, three, or more stems, 
splits, etc., that lie ])ai‘allel in the Avork. They should be spoken of 
as single, double, triple, quadruple. In knotAVork double or triple 
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sets of elements may all be functioned alike, or the knotworks may 
be in sets, as about the border of a siri basket. (See fig. oo.) 

Saving. — A convenient name for teeliiiie in basketry in which holes 
are pierced and slender filaments of rattan arc used singly or in .‘=^eries 
for joining and for ornament. Seen on shields as well as baskets. 
On the latter it serves to hold the foot, tin* ujirights, the border hoops 
together and in jilace. ^lany examples in the Abbott collection, es- 
pecially from Borneo. 

Fig. '54 (Cat. Xo. '2'2\i'v2i>, U.S.X.AI.) illustrates the double sewing 
associated with imitation of twined wc'aving done on Malaysian 
shields. In the drawing the dark split 
or stem is doubled in the middle and 
])assed through the first liole in the 
shield. The Iavo ends are then laced 
thi‘ough th(‘ other holes, making a 
twine at each stitch. At the same time 
eacli end is IwiiKMl a few times with 
another split that does not go through 
the holes in the shield excepting tlie 
first one. 

Fig. .‘>5 (Cat. Xo. l^.S.X.M.) 

is of the same tv])e, but two outsid(‘ 
splits are twisted in, making a three- 
strand twiu(\ 

Shnuldpr. — The rim of a l)asket fitted 
to i-eeeive a close cover. (See Cover.) 

Sides, — The English and American 
makei‘s call the body of a basket 
“ sides.'* The sides of a ^lalaysian bas- 
ket may l)e (]uit(» distinct or all alike. 

Th(‘ latter may be thr(‘e-sid(Ml, fo\u- 
sided, or many-sid(*d. depending on 
the shape of the framcAvork. 

Single. — Term appli(‘d to that vari- 
ety of t(‘chnic in Avhich tlu're is no })as- 
sive part or foundation, and one active, 
moving element or set of (‘lements. 

Examples of such basket work are to 
be seen in America. I)ut they are not 
classed a])ai*t. (See figs. 42 and 100 of Aljoriginal American 
Basketry.) In ilalaysia the long, rigid, and elastic stems rend(‘r it 
possible to make widei* excursions of teclinic. The word singl(‘ 
does not necessarily na^an one stem, for there may i)e several side b}^ 
side, as shown in tlie illustrations: but tliey are all doing active scu’vic(‘ 
and all performing the self-same motions, cui'ving and interlocking. 
(See Plate XTII,)^ 
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Plate XTV (Cat. Xo. 2*215*25, U.S.X.^I.) is a good example of the 
interlocking cycloid, with three stems cooperating, the dropping 
ont of a stem and another taking the place while the motive goes on. 
This ])late shows the technic in position. It is a carrying basket from 
Sikakap Strait, Pagi Islands, Avest of Sumatra. The body is a sin- 
gle piece of spathe or inner bark rolled into the form of an inverted 
cone. On the top the technic shoAvn in the drawing is in place. It 
Avas made indc])endently of the basket and seAved on afterAvards Avith 

a split of the same 
material. The l)ottom 
is of Avood, set in. 
The hoops at the top 
and bottom are in 
pairs and ai*e lield in 
place by single roAVS 
of the Malay knot- 
vvork. The miming 
of s])lits in and out 
and the knots tied on 
the edges of the bark 
are to be noted. 

Cat. Xo. 24TT49, 
r.S.X.M., Plate XIII, 
may be called a bur- 
den crate, Avith boAved 
fi'amoAvork, back of 
bast and sides of rat- 
tan in single technic 
element, one-stem and 
tAvo-stem, forming in- 
terlocking eye 1 o i d s . 

The shape should be 
com])ared Avith that 
of California cradles. 

S' V f s t r a L — See 
{Left ohUque,) 

SLeu'( r , — A strip of bamboo or liardAvood sharpened at both ends 
and thrust into a texture to stilfen it. 

SJath. — In English basket avoiE, tAvo rods or splits used to hold 
together and in phu*e the bottom sticks at the beginning of a round 
basket (Okey). ^Malaysian baskets start diflerently. (See Bottom- 
irorl\) 

S pathnrorL . — ( See Leaf work . ) 

Spiral . — This term may be used in describing much ^Malaysian tex- 
tile woi’k. for ornanumtation as aa^oII as for use. There may be Hat, 
(‘onical, or cylindrical spiral. 
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SjMceicork, — ^Methods employed in ^Malaysian basketworlv for unit- 
ing the ends of two pieces of wood or the two ends of a liooj). Wliere 
applicable the usual names of splices given by mechanics may >erve, 
as halving, lap splice, dovetail, .scarfed joint, fished joint, ship lap. 
The liook splice of the barrel hooji does not apj^ear; but, owing to 
the wonderful qualities of rattan, some new forms occur, as the hook- 
and-eye splice, loop splice, sewed splice, pinned splice. 

Split. — One of the parts into which a rattan or other stem is divided 
for textile work after it has been gauged and sliaved. Preferred to 
splint. Splitwork will be any kind of technic in which splits are 
the materials. 

Stay. — In Malaysian basketwork, something on the inside of a 
basket, as a strip or split of rattan, to kec]) knotwork fi'om pulling 
through the delicate textile, as bottom stay, upright stay, border or 
rim stay. 

Stitches, — On fine borders, footing, and elsewhere, small holes ar(^ 
bored and delicate fibers of rattan and other plants are passed througli 
and around, as in sewing. Xo needle is used, but in this way parts 
are whipped together. The separate i-ounds maj^ bo called stitches. 
(See also Drill.) 

Strand, — One of the elements of thread, twine, rope, or bi‘aid. 
Tliese are spoken of as 1-strand, 2-strand, etc., and may themseh^es 
become the elements of textile fabrics. 

Strengthening parts. — Term applied to the framework and other 
]:>arts of basketwork put in the right place to effect the purpose and 
add little to the weight. These natives are past ma.sters in economic 
use of such structures. They are worked in or added on. Hoops, 
single or in pairs; additional wales in the weaving; splits wrapped 
about a structure; woodwork, braces, .stays — all give strength, with 
the minimum of material. 

Strip. — A ribbon-like section cut from a leaf or other thin sub- 
stance and u.sed in checker or other flat technic. 

Structural parts, — The complete Malaysian burden basket (Plate.s 
II, III, V, VI, VII, VIII, XIII) has many structural parts, while 
the American Indian makes hers almo.st in one piece. There will be 
a little special treatment at the start, more about the border, but 
practically her woi‘k is a unit. The ]K)ssible parts of a .Malaysian 
basket are bottom, braces and stays, foot, upsett. body, border, cover, 
framework, cai-rying parts, ornaments, and acces.sories. Of the.se 
it is possible to note the presence or absence; the materials in their 
variety, preparation, and combinations; shape, technic, and quality 
of each part. In some ilalavsian baskets the sti uctural parts are 
all merged, as in the American. In others these parts have different 
methods of expression and degrees of independence. The many pos- 
sible ways of effecting the.se combinations give unlimited scope to 
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the imagination of the artist. The term structural pait as applied 
to materials includes stems, half stems, splits, strips, fibers, filaments, 
leaves, roots, and whatever otlier parts of a plant enters in. Cat. No. 
221504, IhS.X.^M., Plate III, is a graceful burden basket in hex- 
agonal technic, six-sided, jminted at the bottom, with abundance of 
hoopwork at the carrying zone and on the border. 

SyrnhoJism. — Upon this word American and Malaysian basketwoi-k 
part company. In America the spirit Avorld lives and has its being 
on ])asketi*v and pottery: but ^Malaysian textiles of eveiy sort, even 
the most adorned, are as mute on religion as though that soul were 
dead.'" Of a ])i(4orial epocli or stage there 
ai’e no survivals in the fictile oi* textile art. 
If one ever existed, hundreds of years under 
P>uddhistic and then Mohammedan power 
have obliterated every trace. 

Tapa . — Original clothing of the Sumatrans, 
still used among the Ih'jangs for their work- 
ing dress. It is the inner bark of the cala- 
wee," a bastaial breadfruit, beat out to the 
fineness recpiired. (Marsden, p. 43.) It is 
sometimes dycal yellow, but usuall}" remains 
the natural light brown color. Occurs prac- 
tically all over the islands. 

Teclihir (technicpie),. — All the textile proc- 
esses employed in basketwork and other handi- 
crafts. It embraces the preparation of mate- 
rials and all the methods of putting them 
together, as well as the results of those proc- 
esses. Baskets and Inisketwork may be (dassi- 
fied by the technic. This was done for the 
American ware (xVboriginal American Bas- 
fig. ;;a.-nEGiNNiNo of Peport l\ S. National iSIuseum, 1902, 

]). 190), and is here attempted for the iNIalay- 
sian. Many of the American processes will ajipeai* in ^Malaysia and 
will receive the same names; other processes and variants will require 
additional terms. 

In the Abljott collections from his areas in ilalaeca, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and vicinity, one is struck with the numbeidess A ariations in each 
class of technic and with tlieir coml^inations. 

1. For example, from the single-element technic, which consists 
of the bending, winding, and interlocking of the most simply curA^d, 
sinuous, spiral figure-of-8 moA^ement of a single rattan stem or otlier 
long element, the weaATi* multiplies her stems and jiroceeds to Avork 
Avith tAvo or more laid side by side to create neAV artistic patterns. 
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Fig.s. 30-38 (Cnt. Xo. 210303, U.S.X.M.) sliow n sin^-le-stom basket 
from Siinaliir Island, northwest of Smnati’a. It is a womha* liow a 
savage woman evei’ thought of so inti’ieate a thing. Tlie handle is a 
rod oi‘ stem of rattan doubled in the middle. After bdng clasped 
together with a ring of braidwork, each end is sjdit into four parts, 
making eight warp stems, which are knotted at the bottom and from 
that point l)econie wrapped weft. See drawings (t, h. c, lig, 30, show- 
ing the doubled and split stein, the atta(*limenl of braidwork, the 
knotting of the wai*ps at 
tlie bottom, and the com- 
mencement of the wi'ajijied 
weaving. Each split makes 
a turn or half hitch 
around a warp, passes the 
next one, and continues to 
make a half hitch around 
every alternate war]) until 
exhausted. About half 
way u|), the ends of these 
are tied to additional 
s])lits of rattan, continu- 
ing the process of half 
hitches: but, the spaces 

between the warps being 
widei‘, the wefts form 
plaits. See drawings c, 

/, </, figs. 37, 38, foi- the 
finishing pi'ocesses. At 
the rim the ends are fa.s- 
tened oil by simj>ly pass- 
ing into the old knots. 

2. riieckerwoi’k, both 
close and open, ered. and 
oblique, aliounds in th(‘ 

Abl)ott Malaysian (‘ol lec- 
tions. If made in strips of 

• 1 T1 ;:T.— I'norE.SSKS un .s inelk-stem basket. 

sort material, like ])an- 

danus leaf, this technic lends itself evei* for both useful and decorative 
work — for matting, baskds, wallets, reticules, and so on. In more deli- 
cate fibers it leads up to the finest loomwork, while in rigid matei'ials 
it gives itself most readily to the fabric of bottoms, the elements be- 
coming spokes or warps of tlie body of the basket. (Figs. 1. 14.) 

3. Twillwork, in which all elements are active and pass under and 
over different numliers of strands, two oi’ more, or not the same 
strands from one course to another, is at home all over Malaysia, 
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owing to the abiinclance of materials everywhere for such technic. It 
may be divided into erect and obli(iiie, plain and diagonal, and great 
differences are possible through varying thickness, width, color, and 
number in crossing. These in many examples produce artistic effects 
of great beauty. (See Plates V, VI, and fig. 1.) 

4. Wicker is basket technic, in which rigid passive elements, or 
stakes, are crossed regularly, over and under, hy active elements that 
are flexible. Pattan and like plants are special!}^ adapted to wicker- 
wmrk, wdnch in its coarest forms, such as game fences and fish w^eirs, 
must have furnished the earliest types of basketwork. Wicker, in its 
finest specimens, may be made ornate; it runs easily into twilhvork 
and twinewmrk. (See Plates I, XVI, and figs. 5, 8.) 

T). Wrapped work includes all hand textiles in which the passive 
parts are held together by a flexible active part which at i-egulai- 
jffaces is wrapped about them. I have elseAvhere called this “bird- 
cage technic. i*e- 
f erring to the wdre 
cages w'herein the 
stiff wires cross at 
right angles and 
t h e intersections 
are wn*apped about 
w ith fine w^ i i* e. 
Many varieties of 
the wrappedwork 
exist in Malaysia, 
and they wdll be 
illustrated under 

FifJ. — Finish 1X0 puoc^esse.s on single-stem basket. . , , 

s])ecial examples. 

The passive ]>arts are not always weft, but latticed foundations are 
encircled by the active running up and dowm, in and out, like clinging 
vines. (See figs. 40, 41.) 

(). Twdnedw^ork includes those hand textiles in wdbch the passive 
parts, called “stakes'" by English basket-makers, are held together 
and in |)lace by tw ine of tw o or more strands. The technic is called 
2-strand, 8-strand, and so on, according to the number of strands in 
the active part. Associated w ith twdned work is braidwork, in wdiich 
the active elements are braided in and out among the passive, but 
the appearance is quite the same. 

Twinedwork may be wdcker or t whiled, open or close, fine or coarse, 
and by making one of its elements rigid it may be merged into 
w rappedw ork. On a basket the tw iiiedw ork may be continuous in one 
direction from I'ound to round, or the consecutive rounds may be 
boustroi)hic. An openwork effect is secured by including alternate 
pairs of stakes in going around. 
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7. Coiled technic in irala 3 \sia covers a innltitnde of variations. 
The long, tough staples are favorable to its development. In all the 
so-called coiling processes the actives do not cross the ])assives, but gu 
around them and around with them. There is no distinction of warp 
and weft. Coiled ware has been classified by the number and treat- 
ment of passive jrirts in the foundation and by the methods of work- 
ing the active parts about them, singly or in ])airs, as wrapping, 
half-hitching, twisting, mousing, and figiire-of-S woi*k. The (‘om- 
bining of two or more varieties of coiled Avoi-k gives the basket-maker 
all the chance she asks foi* her versatility. (See Aboi*iginal Ameri- 
can Basketry, p. 247.) In ^Malaysian coiled basketry the nine Ameri- 
can varieties are not coj^ied, but there are both similarities and dithu*- 
ences. For example, in the Eastern ware the acdive split oft(‘n 
I)ierces the foundation stem beneath, a thing not frequent in AiiK'rica. 

8. Thive or more series of textile elements moving in separate direc- 
tions give rise to 
triangular, rhom- 
boidal, hexagon- 
al, and octagonal 
l)atteins of tech- 
nic. The ver- 
tical, horizontal, 
right oblique, 
and left obli(pie 
elements may bt‘ 
all alike and ac- 
tive, or certain of 

them may dlttcu — Thuee-directions te<’Hx\ic with vauyixe elements. 

from tlie rest in 

width, thickness, color, and pliability. The technic may l)e openwork 
or close and the varied methods of sui)erposition (ueate dill'erenees 
in the result. All over the Orient the polygonal styles of basket- 
work have had a wonderful development. The rJapanese I'each ex- 
traordinary results in their practice. (See Idates III, Vll, XII, and 
figs. 18-20.) 

t). For basketwoiic, chainwork, sennit, knotwork, hoojwvork. and 
other joinerAvork, the separate words must be consulted. The com- 
bining and mixing of all the A^arieties mentioned c*onstitutes the ever- 
j)resent surprise in ]\Ialaysian basketAA ork. In describing a number of 
specimens it makes classification dilKcult, for each structural part 
seems to folloAV categories of its oavu. 

Cat. No. 221584, U.S.N.M. (see Plate 11 and fig. 80), is a good ex- 
ample of the thn^e-direction technic, the elements dillering in AA'idth, 
rigidity, and li-eatment. The Avide hoiizontal and the narroAv ver- 
tical are latticed so as to make opemvork beloAV and closcAvork iiear 
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the border. The left obliques are not merely laced among the others, 
but curl in passing so as to have the soft inside of the split against 
the other elements. 

Lehmann “ has brought together the hand textiles of the world 
under the term Geflechtsarten, as distinguished from Gewerbe, which 
would include the machine textiles, or loomwork. There are plates 
and IDT) illustrations, and some of them cover two or more technics. 
Ilis analysis of the Geflechtsarten is as follows: 

(1) Elements run in two directions, both active. Includes open 
and close checker, uj^right and oblique twills, and ornameidal work 
under the same definition. (Plate I, figs. 2-().) 

(*I) Active ])arts unite a definite numbcu’ of passive parts. In- 
cludes wicker-, twined-, wiapped-, and coiledwork of every kind. 
(Figs. 1, T-10, 27-31, 34-40.) This is by far the largest *of 

Doctor Lehmann's groups. 

(3) Passive parts running parallel are united with flexible parts 
running in two directions. Two oblique flexible sets are united by 
rigid horizontal elements. (Figs. 47-52.) 

(4) Active textile elements in three or four directions, making A 
hexagonal weave, B octagonal or chair-bottom weave, (hhgs. 53-58.) 

(5) Technic in a single moving part or element, though it may con- 
sist of two or more stems side by side. There are three gi’oiind forms, 
the continuous coil (A) ; the sinuous movement (B) ; and the figure- 
of-8 (C). (Figs. 59-03.) 

(()) Technic of two sets of passive elements l.ving parallel, the sets 
generally latticed at right angles and fastened together by means of 
elements interlaced in like particular direction. (Figs. 05-83.) It is 
latticewoi'k, fastened togethei* by interlacing or wrapping. The bird- 
cage technic of the American ware. (Figs. 05-84.) 

(7) Technic from two or more active elements bending in two or 
more directions. A, made by varying other technics (figs. 15, 32, 33, 
23, 24) ; P> (fig. 84), interlocking bights at ]*ight angles: C (fig. 90), 
interlocking sinuosities; D (fig. 85), interlocking half hitches. The 
courses of the single actives are given in figs. 154, 155, 157, 158, 159. 

(8) False braiding, chain stitching, etc., of elements so far as not 
included in other methods. 

(9) lAchnics not trul}^ textile. Half textiles, A (fig. 91), strips 
bent hood-shape: B, horizontal seized close to tlie vertical, horizontals 
pierce the vertical: C, strips sewed or thatched together, as in hats, 
etc.: D, two sinuous elements bound together at their contacts 
(fig. ()4). 

7'hatchicorli . — On Xicobarese houses ; generally of '' lallang" grass; 
sometimes of ])alm leaf, fastened to vertical rafters of the midribs of 

«Al)h. Antliroi).-Ktliii()i'. Dresd^^n. XI. 1007. 
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the COCO palm, joined crossways bv battens of areca wood, of wliich 
the grated floor is made. (Kloss, Andamans and Xicobars, p, ft).) 

Throat sehiag. — Lashing tlie crossed ends of basket elements. 
Used in loops for suspension and in carrying ]>arts. 

7'ikars, — Sleeping mats. Malays make them from nipa palm. 

Tlngaijl (" Kinggale ■'). — A sort of bamboo. West Borneo, for 
baskets. Called also TlngehL Ttaggaijl. 

Tools, — The woi'ds '' joinerwork and tools must not awaken 
jdctnres of the gi*eat chests of our carpenters and caliinetmakers. The 
utensils employed on Malaysian basketwork are of very primitiye 
kinds. The eyer present parang, including a woman's yariety (two 
top specimens, Plate XV) ; cni'yed kniyes witli their long, sl(‘nder 
handles; aivls with needle points; drills (juite as delicate; jirickers for 
insei'ting wefts; an old file or tAvo; and siliceous leayes foi* sandpaper, 
are all.'^ The chief reliance is on the cunning hands and trained eyes 
of the basket-maker. (See Plates IV, XV.) 

On Plate XV are sho^yn basket-niakei*s' kniyes, "*sinai‘" (Cat. X"os. 
2490^38, 249043, U.S.X'.M.), used as all-round tools in making baskets 
and mats by the Dyak women on Sempang Piyei*, West P>orneo. They 
all belong to the same type, curyed alike in blade and handle from 
end to (Mid, the cutting parts quite similai*, handles of wood or antlei*. 
The implement fits the hand perfectly and rests on the arm, enabling 
the woman to guide the finest motions and regulate the pressui*e. At 
the bottom of the plate the bast rolled up seiwes as a scabbard for the 
blade when not in use. 

Cat. Xos. 249045 and 24904(), U.S.X^.^I. (top of Plate XV), ai*e 
woman's parangs, '' parang bodong,'’ from the Dyaks of Seinjiang 
Kiyer, West Boimeo. Length 12 inches and 14 inches respect iyely. It 
is interesting to note on these small objects the razor-shape iilade bent 
back at an angle with the long tang, the hook on the loAyer side where 
blade and tang come together for remoying thorns from leayes and 
stems, and the grip of wood, perfectly plain. In the men's parangs 
the gi*ips pi'eserA^e a .semblance of ancient symbolism; there is none 
here — just a simple suryiyal of useful shapers. 

Toang dp . — Xatiye name for triangular jjyramid in (4ie(*kei*ed 
basketry. 

Trap. — A species of Artoamgvfs^ used by Dyaks and Sakais in mak- 
ing bark cloth. Other species are also used. The Dyaks also make 
cord of it and of other kinds of bark. 

Ta'iIlc(hrork. — Fabric in basket Ayork in which the textile parts of 
one set of elements pass oyer and under more than one element of the 
other set. A great variety of patterns are produced in the Abbott 
baskets by different materials, surfaces, thickness, width, color, direc- 
tion. and t(‘chnic in the parts. (See Plates \\ V\.) 

° Marsden, p. 144, says that the Sumatrans were ignorant of the use of 
the saw. 
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Tirine. — Calooee '' is a species of nettle, of which excellent twine 
is made. It grows to the height of about 4 feet, without branches, 
the stem being imperfectly ligneous. It is cut down and beaten, after 
which the rind is stripped off and twisted as Ave do hemp. TAvine is 
also made of the bark of a shrub called ‘‘ EndeelooP A tAA ine is 
made in the Lampoon district of the bark of the bagoo tree, beaten 
out like hemp, for the construction of large fishing nets. On the island 
of Aias they make a tAAune of the baroo '' tree, Avhich they aftm*- 
Avards weaAe into coarse cloth for bags. .V kind of thread for scAving 
is procured hy strip 2 Aing filaments from the midribs of the leaA es and 
from the trunk of the pesang ” or j^lantain. (Marsden, pjA. 75-70.) 

T u'b)e<hrorlt\ — A refined and Availed technic, based on AAuittling, in 
AAdiich the actiA^e j^art consists of tAA o or more strands that in passing 
make a part of a turn about one or more jDassiA^e parts leaAung one 
strand inside. The method of doing this gives rise to seA^eral A^arie- 
ties — 2)lain, tAAulled, Avra2:)2Ded, latticed (or tee), three-strand, etc. 
The j^rocess is used A^eiw extensiA^ely, esiDecially in opeuAvork, and dif- 
fers from the American in not ascending by a [perfectly uniform 
s^Diral. (See Plates I, VIII, and figs. 7, 34, 35.) (See Wrap.) 

Ticisf or tiri,sfirorIi. — A number of filaments in a single strand 
tAAusted together. The rattan is a bundle of long fibers and can be 
readily changed from its hard, glossy aj^iDcaranee into a yarnlike 
texture, as in the turning doAAui of AA’arj:> ends. 

Uprights. — The A^ertical elements in the frameAvork of a basket. 

Upseft {Upsetted, Upscdfiag). — A modern basket-maker's name for 
changing the bottom technic of a basket to the body technic. May be 
useful in describing Malaysian Avare, though it must be remembered 
that a great deal of Avork on the latter is done afteiwards about the 
foot. 

Uses. — Armor, in fabric and ornament ; bags of every sort ; flaskets; 
beaters for rice haiwest; bird baskets, cages, and traj^s; canoe 2>arts 
and furnishings; carrying devices of infinite variety in size, 2)arts, 
functions, and qualities; chairs; clothing in cA'cry part, both useful 
and ornamental (belts, bindings, ca[DS, fans, fringes, hats and other 
head coA^erings, pockets, sandals, shirts, shoes, stockings) ; coffins; 
cooking utensils, covers, cradles, crates, drinking A^essels; drums; 
eating utensils; fences of many kinds; fishing gear; flask coA^ers, 
holders, and serA^ers; floors; furniture; gi*ain A^essels and utensils; 
handles; hangings: harvesting Avare; houses and their jDarts, for 
use and decoration; knotAvork for endless uses; lacing and lace- 
Avork; lashings; lines: masks; matting and mats; milling; nets for 
land and Avater caj^ture and netAvork in general; nooses; ornaments 
for the body and for eA^uw useful thing; jDalisades; panels in ujDhol- 
stery; j^aythings; quiA^ers; receptacles besides baskets; reels; sacks; 
scabbards; seats; sennit; sieA-es; slings; string in general; tablcAvare; 
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thatch; thongs; tiles; tools, with cases; toys; traps (air, land, and 
water); wallets; walls; water-ci*afts; weapons (lacings and lash- 
ings) ; weii*s: whips; winnowing apparatus. 

Vertind . — Applied to elements in an upright position. 

YeaaeJx . — Of giant i)amboo joints. Andamanese. (Kloss, Anda- 
mans and Xicobars, p. 33.) .Mentioned liere because they have basket 
functions, associate with them, and basketry technic al)oiinds on them. 

Warp , — The elements on which woven baskets are built u]). In 
JMalaysian ware the bottom splits become warps of the body. Waips 
maybe parallel, s])readiiig, decussated, latticed, radiated, zigzag. 

Water hottles.^Coeo'AYiwi shells joined in ]^airs l)y a short rattan 
handle, used by the Nicobarese to hold drinking water. (Kloss, Anda- 
mans and Xicobars, ]). 41). ) Water is carried from the spring in bam- 
boos, cut 5 to () feet in length, and borne ovei* the shoulder, or in a 
number of single joints that are i)iit together in a basket. It is drunk 




Fig. 40.— WKAri’KD twinedwork. 



out of a fruit called “ laboo," resembling (he calabash, a hole being 
made in the side of the neck, and another at the top, for vent. In 
di-inking, they hold the vessel at a distance above their mouths and 
catch the stream as it descends. (Marsden, Sumatra, p. 55.) 

WattUng , — Coarse fence or tish weir in wicker or twined work. 
Used in many ways both for ti*aps and accessories. 

Weavnup — A term that should be saved for loomwork and used 
here only for basket work in which the passive and active elements 
form distinct warp and weft. The active, or weft element, has 
many varieties both in form and in process. Even fabrics, like fiat 
sennit, nvcxx be woven into baskets. In passing warps, the weft may 
be checker, wicker, twill, wrapping, half hitched, knot, belaying, 
figure-of-8. etc. 

Weft . — The active parts of basketwork founded on warps or 
stakes.'’ 
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]V/if/)p(fL ir/i Ip phi (/.— Joined with an overcast movement, as in 
coiled basketry. 

]V/clrr. — BasketAvork in which the passive parts are rigid and the 
active are flexible, passing in and out among the former. (See Plates 
J, XVI.) 

W!(h niitf /. — A great deal of ^falaysian basketry is wider at the top. 
In o]:>enwork this is accomplished by simply increasing the distances 
betAveen the Avarps in ascending. Another Avay is to insert neAV 

Avarps above the corners of 
the footing. 

iVhid {icointd). — To pass 
spirally around a fixed core 
or axis. A useful Avord for 
the vei’v common technic of 
passing a thin split spirally 
about a stem or a number of 
splits, to make them one. In 
American basketry a bunch 
of splits are Avound and at 
the same time caught to the 
coil beloAv ; but the ]\Iahu^s do 
more of this Avinding, because 
they have much longer and 
more uniform material. 

iVoodicork . — (See J ohier- 
icorh.) 

ir o V k . — The termination 
Avork " may l)e applied in 
describing basketry, to the 
mat(‘rials. the processes, or 
the products of the industry 
There may l>e spathcAATy ^ , 
barlcAvork, bastAvork, ood- 
Avoi‘k, leafAvork, steiuAvork, 
and rootAvoi‘k. either in the 
rough or prei)ared. There 
Avill be knotAvork. braidAvork. checkerAvork, tAvillAvork, tAvincAvork, 
coilAvork. Avrapwork, and combinations of these. Each of these 

processes may also be employed elscAvliere. giving rise to roofAvork. 
AvallAvork, floorAvork, matAvork, hoopAvork, and joinerAvork. The 

plant Avorld Avill for a long time be in the Avay throughout ^lalaysia. 
offering superabundance of material to the textile art. , y" 

Wrap . — To pass around, as AAdiere a flexible 1 

about one or more i*igid ones. There is a Avrapp^ found in 

Southern California, in the mounds of the Mis.. ppi Valley, and 
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anion^* the AiRhimanese, in which a weft makes one turn about each 
warp in passing: another form in Oregon and the Andamans, in 
which one strand of a twine goes straiglit and the other w raps about 
it. AVrapped lattice is another name for it. (See Plate XVll and 
figs. 40, 41.) 

There ai*e specimens of this single-wrapped w^eft in the Abbott 
collecticus. Fig. 41 and Plate XA^II show tlie general appearance of 
the wra})ped weft on whole rattan steins united with alternate finer 
vertical warps on which the wi'apj)ings are also upright and sug- 
gest the American ]\lakah, or bird-cage technic. The half hitch- 
ing and the overhand wrapping with the cutawa}" warps at the rim 
must not be overlooked. The ten warp stems are bent V-shape and 
cross on the bottoms. 

Cat. Xo. 2215:18, U.S.N.^L, shown in fig. 40, is a genuine sur})rise, 
an example of wu’apped twinedwork from Simalur Island. The 
I three elements are present, as in the iNIakah Avork of the A^ancouver 
I Island baskets, only the Avrapping is done with stiller material. (See 
Aboi*iginal American Basketry, pp. 235, 23(».) 

Yarn . — Fibers loosely twisted together in 2-strand twine. 

7Yigza(j, — A broken line of equal angular portions, applied to struc- 
ture or decoration. Dr. Edgar A. iNlearns gave a carrying basket 
from ^lindanao having an open checker bottom. About the outer 
row of checkers, in order to hold the parts firm for the upsett, is a 
zigzag Avi‘ap in I'attan, a turn and a half about each square. The 
, lacing doubles alternately on the l)ack anil on the front. 
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